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THE HUDSON RIVER AND ITS EARLY NAMES 


HE vast streams of this Western Continent flowed over a nameless 
course during that mysterious past whose secrets we would so 
gladly unveil. There are rivers on the globe, like the Jordan, the 

Euphrates, the Nile, the Tiber, which are known to have borne during 
thousands of years the names they bear to-day. But this Western hem- 
isphere, shrouded in mystery, has no primeval names to repeat to us 
for the noble streams flowing from its heart. The wild races, succeed- 
ing each other on their banks, no doubt gave temporary names to differ- 
ent portions of the greater streams, changing them with the succeeding 
conquest or flight of each tribe. The rivers of this Continent appear to 
have been of less importance to the people roaming along their banks 
than the streams of the Eastern hemisphere have been, even from remote 
ages, to the inhabitants of Europe and Asia. The ancient Western tribes 
were not a seafaring race. There were no Argonauts among them; 
there were no sea-kings to lead their clans afloat. Short voyages from 
isle to isle, from continent to Gulf Island, made up their nautical life. 
Apparently they seldom moved in large fleets. Their great migrations 
were nomadic, by land, in armed tribes, like those of Central Asia in 
the Middle Ages. Their largest semi-civilized towns, when first discov- 
ered by the white race, were not found on the sea-coast at the mouth of 
great rivers. They were built rather in the mountain fastnesses, like 
Mexico, or Cuzco, or in the depths of the forest, like Palenque. The 
recently-discovered ruins in Arizona and New Mexico, “ whose memo- 
rial has perished with them,” were not found at the mouth of the Colo- 
rado or the Gila, but clinging to the cliffs in gloomy cafions. Thus much 
we seem to see dimly through the mists which hang over the unwritten 
past. The greatest rivers of this wonderful hemisphere appear to have 
flowed over a grand, lonely course to the ocean during thousands of 
years. 

The names these streams bear to-day they have received, as a general 
rule, from the European race. The Mississippi may be an exception. 
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The Father of Waters would seem to have been known to many tribes 
by names more or less similar to that which it bears to-day. It is no 
doubt true—happily true—that very many of the streams of North 
America bear Indian names. But these have very generally been given 
to them by the whites, and were borrowed from the tribes living on 
their banks at the date of the discovery. The waters received the names 
of the clans hunting on their shores. The red people had no doubt 
names of their own for some of the streams in which they fished, but 
it is probable that these were applied to certain reaches only of the 
rivers most familiar to them. For some of the important lakes the Iro- 
quois certainly had names of their own, for instance, Caniaderi-Guarunté, 
or, The lake gate of the country, for what is now Lake Champlain, and 
Andiatarocté, or, Here the lake closes, {or Lake George. These significant 
phrases, as applied to those waters, have been clearly ascertained. 
When explorers and colonists crossed the ocean they gave, as a rule, 
the names of the wild tribes to the rivers on which they met them. 
Very few received European names. The exceptions on the Atlantic 
coast number just half a dozen; the St. Lawrence, the Hudson, the 
Delaware, the James, the Ashley and the Cooper. Of these only one, 
the Hudson, recalls the discoverer. 

Strictly speaking, however, Hendrick Hudson, as the reader will 
remember, could not claim the full honors of a discoverer. The marine 
flag of France, blue at that period, had passed the Narrows nearly a cen- 
tury earlier than that of Holland. Let us briefly recall that episode of our 
history—it is a pleasant one in its way. In the spring months of the 
year of grace, 1524, the good ship Dolphin, or more accurately, the 
Dauphine—/a Delfina—under French colors, and commanded by John 
da Verrazano, the Florentine, came sailing northward along the mys- 
terious coast of the new continent. After coasting the sandy shores, 
noting the wild people with their dark complexions, thin, scanty 
garments of dressed skins and feathers, the grand old forests, the vines, 
the flowers, Verrazano came at length to a hilly region: “A very 
pleasant situation among small, prominent hills—ficcoli colli eminente— 
through which a very large river, deep at its mouth, forced its way to 
the sea; from the sea to the estuary of the river any ship, heavily 
laden, might pass with the help of the tide, which rises eight feet. But 
as we were riding at anchor in a good berth, we would not venture up 
in our vessel without a knowledge of the mouth; therefore we took 
the boat, and entering the river we found the country well peopled, the 
inhabitants not differing much from the others, being dressed out with 
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the feathers of birds of different colors. They came towards us with 
evident delight, raising loud shouts of admiration, and showing us where 
we could most securely land with our boat. We passed up this river 
about half a league, when we found it formed a most beautiful lake, 
three leagues in circuit, upon which they were rowing thirty, or more, 
of their small boats, from one shore to the other, filled with multitudes 
who came to see us. All of a sudden, as is wont to happen to navigators; 
a violent contrary wind blew in from the sea, and forced us to return to 
our ship, greatly regretting to leave this region, which seemed so com- 
modious and delightful, and which we supposed must also contain great 
riches, as the hills showed many indications of minerals.” 

Here we have, without doubt, the earliest sketch, by a European 
hand, of the mouth of one of the most important rivers of the country. 
The sketch is brief, simple, but pleasing and accurate. The stream was 
remembered by Verrazano as the “ River of the Steep Hills,” for thus the 
Italian words colli eminente have been translated, and the name is justly 
descriptive, not only of the abrupt cliffs we call the Palisades, but may 
well be applied to the entire river, which, rising among the Adirondack 
Mountains, reflects the Helderberg, the Catskills or Outiora of the 
Iroquois, the Tachgaine, the Shenandoah, the Highlands, and many a 
fine, bold hill from its sources to its mouth. Verrazano, in his letters to 
King Francis, had a great deal to say about the shores, the wild people, 
the forests, the fruits, the flowers; he declared that he had explored 
700 leagues of coast, moving from a southern latitude northward, but 
strange to say, the “ River of the Steep Hills” is the only stream he men- 
tions. He is said to have made a second voyage, with the view of colo- 
nizing the country. His fate, however, is very doubtful; beyond the fact 
that he disappears from the fleet of navigators, two or three years after 
this voyage, little is accurately known. His letter to Francis I. was dated 
at Dieppe, July 8th, 1524. In 1529 a map appeared, drawn by his 
brother Jerome, from the navigator’s charts, and on this map, at the 
mouth of the River of the Steep Hills, we find the name of “San Ger- 
mano.” The Palace of St. Germain was a favorite residence of the king, 
and it may have been within its walls that the first rude charts were 
laid before Francis. The Verrazano Map is indeed covered with 
French names, strung along what is now our own coast. They are 
names taken,as Mr. Da Costa has observed in his interesting article on the 
Verrazano Letter (Magazine of American History, Feb., 1878), from towns 
either connected with King Francis, his mother, his wife, or those which 
lay along the route between Dieppe and Bordeaux, the seaports of 
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France between which Verrazano had probably often traveled. What 
is now Block Island was named Luisa, after Louisa of Savoie, the king’s 
mother. Here then, in connection with Verrazano and his discoveries, 
we find the first two, of a long series of names, in different languages, 
applied to this noble river. 

The year following the voyage of Verrazano, 1525, the Spaniard, 
Gomez, is said to have sailed along the coast from Florida to Newfound- 
land, and on a chart purporting to give his discoveries, we find the name 
“San Antonio,” at the mouth of the river just seen by the Florentine. 

This early voyage of Verrazano left no lasting traces beyond the 
letter to King Francis, and the navigator’s charts. The letter was 
probably seen by very few individuals. And the charts were no doubt 
carefully guarded. Secrets of State were at that period involved in 
every exploring voyage. Verrazano had sailed by stealth, as it were, and 
in spite of Spanish intrigues. Had _ he lived colonization might have 
followed, on the shores of the “San Germano.” But his death naturally 
retarded any decided movement of the kind; and the discovery of the 
vast St. Lawrence by Jacques Cartier, ten years later, confirming the 
idea that a passage might be found through the new continent to Asia, 
attracted French colonization to more northern latitudes. The condi- 
tion of France was very much disturbed during the remaining years 
of the reign of Francis I., and towards the close of the century, when 
the persecuted Huguenots looked across the Atlantic for refuge, their 
colonies gathered farther to the southward. 

A century passed away. The River of the Steep Hills flowed 
onward to the ocean, with none but savage men on its banks. Civil- 
ized Europe knew nothing of the waters of the San Germano, or San 
Antonio. Doubtless the wild people preserved vague traditions of 
their wonderful visitors, men with white skins, in boats with wings, 
but several generations passed away, and no pale-faces appeared in 
their waters. There is no record of any European vessel having passed 
the Narrows until nearly a hundred years after the brief visit of Ver- 
razano, and the Delfina. 

When another century opened, then came the first rude stage of the 
grand movement of civilization. The Haalve Maan, a yacht of forty 
tons burden, bearing the colors of the Netherlands, and under a bold 
English skipper, came sailing along the coast in the summer of 1609. 
Her object was that of every other exploring vessel sailing westward 
at that day—seeking a passage to Cathay. Moving northward from the 
Chesapeake in the last days of August, her commander, Hendrick 
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Hudson, came in latitude 40° to “a very good land to fall in with, and a 
pleasant land to see.” The description is very like that of Verra- 
zano: “The land is very pleasant, and high, and bold to fall in with.” 
Finding what he believed to be the mouths of “three great rivers,” he 
entered a fine harbor, and anchored in latitude 40° 30’—just within 
Sandy Hook—and saw “ many salmon and mullets, and rays very great.” 
The next day, Friday, September 4th, they moved farther into the outer 
harbor, and “caught ten great mullets, and a ray as great as four men 
could haul into the ship.” The same day the wild people came on board 
the Half Moon. “ They wore loose deerskins, well dressed, and feather 
mantles, and skins of divers sorts of good furs. . . . They had yellow 
copper and red copper tobacco pipes, and other things of copper they did 
wear about their necks.” It-is singular that the coast tribes had these 
copper ornaments among them; all those red and yellow pipes, and 
neck ornaments, must have come from the copper region far towards 
the setting sun, possibly trophies of war, or perchance the result of a 
rude traffic. “They had great store of maize whence they made good 
bread.” They offered green tobacco and hemp to the strangers. A 
boat’s crew landed, went into the woods, and saw “ great stores of very 
goodly oaks, and some currants.” These last were probably whortle- 
berries; currants ripen earlier. ‘The land was very pleasant with grass, 
and flowers, and goodly trees, and very sweet smells came from them.” 
One can fancy those rough old sea-dogs, English and Dutch, gazing up 
at the “many tall and goodly oaks,” which so greatly excited their 
admiration, and then perchance stooping to pick a “posy,” some gay- 
colored autumn flower, a golden-rod, a michaelmas daisy, or a speckled 
jewel. The first Sunday, September 6th, was sadly marked by blood- 
shed; two canoes of Indians, one with fourteen men, the other with 
twelve, attacked the boat’s crew; an Englishman was killed by an arrow 
‘shot into his throat.” Several days of watchfulness followed. The 
readiness with which this coast tribe attacked the wonderful strangers 
would suggest the idea of previous encounters, in which they may have 
been successful in repelling the pale-faces. It was not until another week 
had passed, Sunday, September 13th, that the Half Moon‘began slowly 
to work her way through the Narrows into the upper bay. A fleet 
of twenty-eight log canoes came to visit them, bringing oysters and 
beans. They had “great pipes of yellow copper, and earthen pots to 
dress their meat in,” and “great store of very good oysters.” The Fialf 
Moon was now fairly in the river—the noble, nameless stream. It was a 
“mile wide, full of fish, with high land on each side.” The wind was 
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light, the sky clear, the weather warm—the kind of weather we often 
have at the same season. Of the thirty-one days Hudson was in the 
river, twenty-eight are noted as “fair weather,” or “fair and hot,” or 
‘hot and sun shining.” Of two the weather is not recorded. Only one, 
the last day, was stormy. 

On the 15th of September they passed beneath mountains—the High- 
lands—and on the upper river they found “ very loving people, and very 
old men, and were very well used.” And still they had the same brilliant 
autumn weather, “ very fair, sun shining, and hot.” The people came 
flocking aboard, bringing pumpkins, tobacco, grapes, maize, otter skins, 
and beaver skins. Hudson was greatly pleased with the country; “as 
pleasant a land as one need tread upon, very abundant in all kinds of 
timber suitable for ship-building, and for making large casks, and vats.” 
Again the abundance of fish is mentioned, the waters were teeming with 
them, many of very large size. One can imagine the small craft, some- 
what rusty, somewhat uncouth in mould and rig, with its mixed crew of 
rough old sea-dogs, as it moved with wary soundings cautiously up the 
broad river, under a blue sky, or lay at anchor in the brilliant star-light 
or moon-light nights. Doubtless Master Hendrick Hudson, and his 
mate, Robert Juel, must have had many private talks on the grand 
object of their voyage, the passage to Cathay, which seemed to be ever 
receding, the farther they advanced. In latitude 42° 184, September 
18th, Hudson made a visit ashore to “ an old chief who lived in a house 
of well-constructed oak bark, circular in shape, so that it had the appear- 
ance of being built with an arched roof. It contained a great quantity 
of maize and beans of last year’s growth, and there lay near the house, 
for the purpose of drying, enough to load three ships, besides what was 
growing in the ‘fields. On our coming into the house two mats were 
spread out to sit upon, and immediately some food was served in well 
made red wooden bowls; two men were also despatched at once with 
bows and arrows in quest of game, who soon after brought in a pair of 
pigeons which they had shot. They likewise killed a fat dog, and 
skinned it in great haste with shells, which they got out of the water.” 
Such was the first grand banquet on the banks of the river where Del- 
monico is now the cordon bleu. ‘“ The land is the finest for cultivation 
that | ever in my life set foot upon; it also abounds in trees of every 
description.” Well might the trees of the forest strike the explorer ; 
grand massive old trunks, gray, branchless columns fifty feet in height 
stood on every side, while above a noble canopy of foliage rose some 
twenty or thirty feet higher. The great variety among the trees was 
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remarked. The general effect of this variety was noted by the shrewd 
adventurers; to-day we are told by the botanist, that while in central 
Europe there are some forty species of trees reaching thirty feet in 
height, in North America we have one hundred and forty species o 
that height. “ The natives are a very good people,” continues Hudson, 
“for when they saw I would not remain they supposed I was afraid of 
their bows, and taking the arrows they broke them in pieces, and threw 
them in the fire.” This circular house, where the captain of the Half 
Moon was feasted, must clearly have stood near the ground now occu- 
pied by the city of Hudson. The Half Moon went but two leagues 
above that point. The yacht was now among the islands and shoals of 
the upper river, and although a good pilot might have taken her higher, 
Hudson evidently feared to proceed farther. A boat’s crew was sent 
to sound and explore above. And meanwhile the skipper returned the 
hospitality of the Mohegans by giving them their first taste of the fatal 
fire water, This is the first recorded instance in which that fatal poison, 
the treacherous bane of the red race, was offered by civilized men, call- 
ing themselves Christians, to the savages of that region. At a later day 
both Dutch and English traders fattened upon the bodies and souls of 
the red men by selling them the fire-water. The savages of this part of 
America knew absolutely nothing of intoxicating liquors, until they met 
the Europeans. One of the warriors became intoxicated ; his com. 
panions were utterly perplexed, and very uneasy ; they probably be- 
lieved him to be under some incantation ; they went ashore “and brought 
him stropes of beads, some had six, seven, eight, nine and ten, and gave 
him.” With these belts of wampum they no doubt intended him to 
purchase his release from the evil spell laid upon him. The next day, 
however, when they found he had recovered from this temporary 
insanity, the red people made a solemn oration to Hudson; showing him 
the land around with their usual graceful dignified gestures, they appa- 
rently offered him the alliance of their people, sealing a sort of treaty, 
according to their custom, with belts of wampum, and a feast of venison, 
dressed by themselves. 

But where was the passage to Cathay? This grand object of more 
than a hundred voyages had not yet been discovered ; there was a per- 
petual mirage hanging over the Western Hemisphere, ever luring the 
explorer onward and ever receding. The beautiful nameless river, 
which the Half Moon had ascended, offered no clue to the mystery. 
The boat's crew returned, after proceeding some eight or nine leagues 
higher up the stream, reporting the water too shoal for the yacht. It 
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has been supposed by some writers that the Dutch vessel went as high 
as Albany. But this would seem very improbable, since at that season 
of the year, in warm and dry weather, as was the case throughout Hud- 
son’s progress up the stream, the same yacht which it was thought 
unsafe to carry over a bar at Sandy Hook, “in ten fathom water,” would 
scarcely have attempted the shoals of the Overslaugh, without ground- 
ing. There can be little doubt that the craft lay very near her anchorage 
itesi2° 18‘, while the boat went eight or nine leagues higher, probably to 
Castle Island, just below Albany. Some persons have supposed that 
the town of Half Moon, at the forks of the Mohawk, derives its name 
from the fact that Hudson, in his boat, reached that distance above 
Albany ; but the idea is incorrect. “ Haalve Maan” was the name given 
by the early Dutch colonists to the natural meadows on the western 
bank of the river, from the crescent-like form of the ground, the hills 
sweeping round the level land in a semi-circle. 

Monday, September 23d. At noon of a brilliant day the Half-Moon 
weighed her anchor, and began to descend the stream. Much as he 
liked the looks of the country, Hudson must no doubt have been disap- 
pointed that he had failed to find a channel westward. And yet, had he 
but known the fact, he had actually reached the point whence a com- 
merce fraught with the most precious treasures of a vast continent, 
gold, silver, grain, in addition to treasures from Cathay also, should 
rush eastward, over an iron road, impelled by the magician steam! 
What a wild dream he would have deemed it, could he have seen, some 
moonlight night, from the deck of his yacht, lying at anchor in latitude 
42° 18’, the vision of a train of a hundred cars, led by the giant gnome, 
the locomotive, sweeping over the silent river towards the Atlantic! 

Twelve days later, October 4th, the Half Moon came out of “the 
great mouth of the great river,” and “steered off into the main sea, ona 
direct course towards England.” When Hudson returned to Amsterdam 
with the report of his voyage, he spoke of the fine river he had explored 
as the “ Manhattes, from the name of the people who dwelt at its 
mouth.” Commerce soon followed the explorer. The Half Moon never 
returned, but was wrecked at the Island of Mauritius. But in 1610 a 
Dutch ship, freighted with goods to suit the savages, anchored in the 
bay, at the mouth of the “river of the Manhattes,” and from that date a 
succession of the small, uncouth, but strong and serviceable craft in 
favor among the early explorers and commercial adventurers of the 
period, showed themselves in the waters of the “Great River of the 
Manhattans’—the Little Fox, the Nightingale, the Little Crane, the 
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Tiger, the Fortune, passed the Narrows. In 1613, Adrian Block, and 
his comrades, wintered in the country, building themselves rude huts, 
probably of bark, for shelter. It was in consequence of the discoveries 
made by Block and his companions, in 1614, that the new country first 
received a civilized name in the charter granted the “ New Netherland 
Company” in 1616, and at the same period the “ Manhattans River” 
having been fully explored, received the legal name of “ De Riviere van 
den Vorst Mauritius.” That great military genins, Prince Moritz, was 
then Stadtholder, and the idol of his countrymen, his whole life having 
been a series of battles, sieges and victories. He was in the full vigor 
of life and talent, when Hudson with the “ Haalve Maan” entered the 
grand stream. The English, only a few years earlier, had given the 
name of King James I. to a fine stream in Virginia. It was very natural 
that the New Netherlands Company should give the name of their 
Stadtholder, Prince Maurice of Orange, to the river whose banks they 
were about te colonize, The same stream, however, was often spoken 
of as the “ Groote Riviere,” the “ Noordt Riviere,” “the River of the 
Manhattans,” and the “ Rio de Montague.” The name of Hudson was 
never, at any time, connected with its waters by the Dutch. In 1624, 
De Laet wrote his ““ New World, or Description of the West Indies,” 
and, at that date, he distinctly says that “the Great North River of the 
New Netherlands, was by some called the Manhattes River, from the 
people who dwelt near its mouth, by others also Rio de Montague, or 
River of the Mountain; by some also Nassau, but by our own country- 
men it was generally called the ‘Great River.’” By this time the river 
had been thoroughly explored as far as the mouth of the Mohawk. A 
regular traffic with the different tribes on its banks had begun; Mohe- 
gan and Mohawk, Tappaen and Munsee, brought their peltries to the 
pale faces. The rude trading boats passing to and fro, had already 
noted and named the different reaches, or raches, in the stream, its islands, 
and some of the hills on its banks, from Manhattas to Beverwyck. 
“ Antoine's Neus,” in the Highlands, recalled the prominent nose of a 
worthy citizen, Secretary Antoine de Wooga, well known at Rensselaer- 
wyck. Pollepel Island reminded them of the waffle-ladle, which the 
good wife at home brandished so skillfully. Beeren Island was noted’ 
for the number of bears found there. The Martelaer'’s Rack, or Martyr’s 
Reach, was a short but critical reach in the stream, near West Point, 
very trying to the skipper’s temper. Then there was the Crooked 
Elbow, Krom Elleboog Rack. Then the Danse Kamer, the dance room; 
then the Klauver Rack, or Clover Reach, and so on to Beverwyck, 
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Beyond the mouth of the Mohawk, the Spruyten or Sprouts, as 
they called the different channels, very little was known of the Groote 
Rivier, which, forty years after the discovery, was supposed to flow 
from Lake Ontario. The red men told the first generation of colonists 
that they could “travel in boats to the Great River of Canada.” Of 
course they meant in their own canoes, carrying them over the portages. 
But the Dutch seem to have understood them to refer to some direct 
connection with the Lake “ great as the Mediterranean Sea.” 

As the trading boats passed up and down the stream, they halted 
here and there at some small village of bark lodges, scattered as they 
were at long intervals on the wooded banks. Where the red people 
had been stationary for some years, as in the Tappaen country, at 
Esopus, and among the Mohegan clans on the west bank, these openings 
in the forest were to be found of some extent, forming the maize fields 
tilled by the patient squaws, with rude stone implements, or sharpened 
sticks. In the Tappaen country these maize fields were quite extensive. 
The Hollanders went there to purchase maize and beans. The trading 
boats brought coarse blankets, kettles, iron tools, beads, powder and 
guns, and a/ways the poisonous fire-water. These they exchanged for 
peltries, chiefly beaver skins. In 1632 there were 13,513 beaver skins 
exported ; three years later the number was 14,891. How numerous 
must have been the dams built by these sagacious creatures on the 
streams tributary to the Mauritius! 

In those early years the aspect of the river was still very lonely— 
broad, silent waters flowing between silent wooded banks. The passage 
of a solitary trading boat was an event; its dark, heavy hull and small 
sails were still watched with the keen interest of novelty by the roving 
band or solitary hunter, threading the forest trails on the Steep Hills, 
far and near. Here and there canoes might perchance be seen. These 
were chiefly of logs, of a breadth that could not be found to-day among 
the trees of all the woods reflected in the same river ; the labor of mak- 
ing them, before iron tools had reached the wild people, was great ; the 
trunk, “large as three or four men standing together,” was first slowly 
burnt awzy at the base, then felled with stone axes, then hollowed by 
painstaking labor with fire and stone chisels. The women worked with 
the men at this rude boat-making. The red people on the Groote Riviere 
preferred the light wood of the beautiful tulip-tree for their canoes, 
where it could be found, and it was abundant on the banks of the stream. 
The Dutch colonists called the tree “‘ canoe-wood ” from this fact. Other 
boats were skillfully made of the bark of the elm, often some fifteen fet 
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long in one piece. Occasionally a dainty. birch-bark skiff might be seen 
glancing lightly to and fro; this had probably come from farther north, 
from the Horican region, perchance. Now and then a rude thin sail 
was hoisted over the canoe. 

The red men, in speaking of this broad but lonely stream, used various 
words or phrases, according to the dialect of the different tribes. The 
Mohawks spoke of it as the Shenahtahde, or the water beyond the 
Pineries. Sanatatea and Shawnatawty were also heard among the west- 
ern Iroquois tribes, variations of the same word, no doubt. Cahohatatea 
was another of their names. The two first of those syllables would 
seem to have some connection with a stream, as the falls of the Cohoes 
were named by them, and Cohongorontas was the sonorous word applied 
by the same people to the Potomac. Oiejué was another name recorded 
by early French explorers; but we are inclined to think this was a syn- 
thetic word applicable to any river, and not peculiar to the Cahoha- 
tatea. Bruyas, the missionary, gives the meaning as “at the water.” 
The Mohegans spoke of the river as the Shatemuc, a word said to be 
derived from Shaita, a pelican, though it has not been proved that such 
was the Mohegan name for this bird. To the Lenni Lennape it was the 
Mohicanhitheck, or river of the Mohegans. 

Wild creatures, now utterly unknown in the same region, were seen 
moving on the banks or floating on the stream. There were many 
bears of a “ shining pitch-black color;” “ when they wish to come down 
a tree, they place their heads between their legs and let themselves fail 
to the earth, then spring up and go their way.” They often climbed 
trees to feed on the wild fruit. The ungainly moose haunted the north- 
ern banks of tne Shenahtahde; the stately elk, with its grand antlers, 
might perchance be seen swimming across the river; the cougar, or 
panther, would wander down from the cliffs among the Steep Hills—so 
numerous, indeed, were the cougars, on the stream flowing from the 
Outiara Mountains (the “ Mountains of the Sky,” as the Iroquois called 
them) that the Hollanders gave it the name of the Cats-Kill; as for the 
deer, their numbers were incredible, frequenting the shores singly or in 
herds, among them were “white bucks and does, and others black.” 
At an early day, when wheat was scarce, a deer was sold for a loaf of 
bread! foxes and raccoons were to be tracked in every wood; the 
wolves were many but not large. The tribal name of the Mohegans 
may be traced to their own word for the wolf, which was also their 
totem. The French always called them Les Loups. Strictly interpreted, 
the River Mohegan meant the River of the Wolves. Some of these 
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different wild creatures were in movement only at night. It was chiefly 
the birds which gave life and movement to waters otherwise so lonely. 
At certain seasons, spring and autumn, the flocks of water-fowl were so 
numerous that the hunter on the banks was aroused from his sleep at 
night by their noise ; the “swans in their season are so plenty that the 
bays and shores where they resort appear as if dressed in white drapery.” 
The wild geese, some gray, some white-headed, some black, floated on 
the stream, spring and autumn, in countless flocks. A noted gunner 
among the early colonists, one “ Henry de Backer, shot eleven gray 
geese at one shot from his gun;” another “killed sixteen geese at a 
shot!” There was a famous bag! Great pelicans, too, largest of web- 
footed water-fowl, haunted the River of Prince Maurice in flocks of a 
dozen or more together, flying low and heavily, but conspicuous by their 
great size and white plumage, faintly touched with pale red and on the 
breast with yellow. On the banks were land birds of many varieties, 
some solitary, others coming periodically in vast flocks, all varying ‘n 
size and plumage, from the great turkey weighing thirty pounds or 
more to a curious,. brilliant little creature called the ‘‘ West India Bee,” 
sucking the honey from the flowers before which it fluttered with a 
humming sound. In the spring and autumn vast flocks of pigeons 
darkened the waters by their shadow, like a passing thunder-cloud. 
Ay, and there were swallows haunting old hollow trees, from which 
they poured out by the hundred to hunt the insects hovering over the 
river. 

Ere long, amid all this wild luxuriance, the first rude touches of civ- 
ilization began to appear at distant points between Fort Orange and the 
Manhattas. An exploring colonist, shrewd and observant, had sailed 
leisurely up the river with an eye to farming, and reported that as far 
north as the Catskill the banks were “ very rocky and mountainous, xot 
well fit to erect dwellings!"” A true Dutch view of the country, this. 
The Netherlander was not partial to mountains or “ Steep Hills.” He 
preferred the level banks of Lang Eylandt or Staten Eylandt, where, 
as he declared with complacency, expensive dykes and ditches were 
not needed as in the mother-country—no danger of the sea encroaching 
on his farm. Adventurous spirits, however, soon began to think it pos- 
sible to build dwellings, and in time till farms on the wild banks of 
the Mauritius. ‘“ Bouweries,” and “ plantations,’ and “ colonies,” were 
planned. Ere long the smoke from some white man’s cabin of bark 
appeared rising from a wooden chimney, above a roof thatched per- 
chance with reeds; the sound of a white man’s axe—at that day a very 
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coarse tool—was heard in the forest, or a clumsy plow might be seen 
turning the fresh soil of some clearing. The West India Company, as 
early as 1630, ordered that one-fourth of every trading vessel should be 
reserved for domestic animals and agricultural implements. Before that 
date, in 1626, one hundred and one head of horses and cattle were landed 
at Nooten Eylandt, now Governor’s Island, and most lovingly were the 
cows greeted with homely caresses by the few women and children of 
the colony. Only two animals out of a hundred and three had died on 
the voyage. The oxen rendered good service on the “ bouweries.” 
Soon wonders began to be told of the fertility of the soil. A certain 
farmer, Brandt Pylen, cropped one field with wheat eleven years in suc- 
cession. No manure was needed. A colonist declared that “in nine 
years he had never seen land manured.” One “honorable gentleman, 
John Everts Borel,” laid a wager that he could raise a crop of barley 
which should grow so tall that the ears could be tied together over his 
head. He won the wager; the barley was six and seven feet high. 
Fruit trees were planted and tenderly watched. Great was the joy 
when the first apples, and pears, and peaches ripened. Yes, the fruits 
of the Old World were found to thrive well, very well, and your Nether- 
lander was a lover of fruit. The yield of a young peach-tree was some- 
thing wonderful. And, rude men as many of the Hollanders were, they 
had a delicate eye for the flowers, too. Very soon, indeed, patches of 
flowers began to appear about the doors of some of those log cabins 
and bark huts; the tulip was already a mania in Holland, and tulip- 
roots were sent to the New-Netherlands, perchance, as the Hope, the 
Spotted Cow, or the Broken Heart. It was observed that while the wild 
rose was abundant on the banks of the Groote Riviere, no one had been 
so lucky as to find the eglantine, the fragrant sweet-briar, that delight- 
ful bramble, and speedily the sweet-briar was brought over the ocean, 
and planted by the Hollander’s door-sill. Those early colonists depended 
greatly upon fire for clearing the land. ‘ Bush-burning ” was an art 
they had learned from the wild people. This was done yearly, in the 
autumn months, and also in the spring—in April—which seems strange 
tous. ‘ Those fires appear grand at night from the passing boats in 
the river, when the woods are burning on both sides of the same. Then 
we can see a great distance by the light of the blazing trees, the flames 
being driven by the wind and fed by the tops of the trees. The dead 
and dying trees remain in their standing positions, which appears sub- 
lime and beautiful when seen at a distance.” So wrote the old Dutch 
chronicler. And this weird light, fierce and fitful, shone every year in 
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early colonial times over the waters of the Mauritius, as they had doubt- 
less shone for ages before the white man’s yacht first sailed up the river. 
Despite these annual burnings, the forest remained fresh and green and 
vigorous—more luxuriant, indeed, the wild people declared, from the 
flames sweeping away only the dead and dying vegetation. 

As the few trading boats passed slowly up and down the stream, the 
Hollanders might be heard calling the river now the “ Groote Rivier’” ; 
now the “ Mauritius”; now the “ Noordt Rivier,” to distinguish it from 
the “ Zuydt Rivier,” the limit of the colony to the southward; “the 
North River commonly called the Manhattoes, or Rio de Montaigue”— 
says a memorial of the West India Company in 1632. It is indeed 
remarkable how very uncertain the Dutch name of the stream continued 
to be during a period of half a century from the voyage of the Half 
Moon, not only on the fatherland, but also among the people living 
on its banks. On Vanderdonck’s map, dating from 1652, it is recorded 
as “Groote Rivier; Manhattans Rivier; Noordt Rivier; Montaigue 
Rivier; Mauritz Rivier.” Where shall we find another stream bearing 
so many different titles on the same map ? 

Champlain had penetrated into the Thonoshioni country from the 
St. Lawrence at an early day, and discovered the fine sheet of water 
called by the United Tribes the Lake-Gate-of-the-country, or Caniaderi- 
Garunté, and which now bears the discoverer’s name. This expedition, 
moving southward, from Canada, took place in the month of July, 1609, 
only five or six weeks earlier than Hudson’s voyage up the Cohotatea. 
The French had names of their own for this noble river. Ona map of 
Champlain’s “Carte de la Nouvelle France,” dating from 1632, we find 
at the mouth of the stream discovered by Verrazano, “ Riviere des 
Trettes.” We have not seen this name repeated elsewhere, on any map 
or in any document. And its signification has not, as yet, been clearly 
traced. The word 77e¢tes is apparently obsolete, and its true meaning 
not easily ascertained. It may refer to some species of fish, or to some 
nautical word no longer in use. The same stream was occasionally 
spoken of in Canada, and in France, as the “ Riviére des Montagnes,” a 
version possibly of Verrazano’s Steep Hills. It was also alluded to as 
the “ Riviére de Manhattes,” and “Riviére de Prince Maurice.” But 
no sooner was Fort Orange built—Aurangie in Dutch—than the stream 
became to the Canadians the “ Riviére d’ Orange.” It was very gen- 
erally spoken of in that way, in familiar intercourse, and also in public 
documents. Orange was a title with which the French were already 
very thoroughly familiar. There lay in the south of France, in Provence, 
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and in the romantic region of Vaucluse and Avignon, a small but 
ancient town, which in Roman times was called Aransio. This gradu- 
ally became Orange. In the eleventh century, while Saxon kings were 
reigning in England, and Robert le Diable was riding out from his 
Norman keep, to harry his neighbors, Orange had princes of its own, 
governing a small territory. The last of these Princes, Philibert de 
Chilons, died childless in 1531, in the reign of Francis I., the patron of 
Verrazano. His sister, who had married the Count of Nassau, inherited 
the Principality, which thus passed into the house of Nassau, and the 
title of Prince of Orange became of more importance than it had ever 
been before, under such chiefs as the Williams, and Maurice, of Holland. 
William III. of England was the last Prince of Orange of the Nassau 
family, in the direct line. At his death he bequeathed the Principality 
to his kinsman, the Prince of Nassau Dietz, Stadtholder of Friesland. 
But Frederick William, of Prussia, claimed the territory through his 
mother, a Princess of Nassau, and in 1713 he ceded the Principality to 
France. From that hour the independent dignity of Orange ceased, 
and to-day it is only one of a hundred small, but ancient, and historical 
towns of France, whose glory exists only in the past. Oddly enough, a 
reflection, as it were, of these past associations hovered dimly over the 
little Dutch colony on the River of Manhattan. The French had so 
often crossed swords with successive Princes of Orange, now victorious, 
now defeated, that the name was thoroughly familiar to them. In 1673, 
while France and the Low Countries were at war, the valiant city of 
Orange in Provence, by way of episode, struck a blow of its own; it 
made war upon the French Governor of Provence, the Counte de Gri- 
gnan, representing his Royal Master, Louis XIV. The little city of 
some good souls, went through the honors of a siege. Madame de 
Sévigné has several allusions to the affair in her letters ; she was keenly 
alive to the ridiculous side of the question; “I detest this little war,” 
she writes to her daughter, Mme. de Grignan, November 26, 1673; “I 
assure you I am very anxious about your siege of Orange; I can have 
no peace until M. de Grignan is well out of this ridiculous affair. At 
first people said that baked apples were the only ammunition needed 
for this siege. We have told the truth, here and there, to silence these 
bad jokes. Not a few know the state of things now; they fly from one 
extreme to the other, and they say now that M. de Grignan will not 
escape so easily, and with no other force than the regiment of the gal- 
leys, which is not thought fit for a siege; that he cannot subdue two 
hundred men who have cannon.” Orange had a citadel, a formidable 
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donjon-keep, twenty pieces of cannon, but one entrance; and ample 
supplies of grain and ammunition. “M.le duc and M. de la Roche- 
foucauld are convinced that he will not succeed. You know the world 
—always in extremes. The result will settle the question. I wish it 
may be successful, having no hope of pleasure or tranquility until I 
know the conclusion of this affair.” In December Madame de Sévigné 
goes to court at St. Germain, and on her return again writes about 
Orange, which had surrendered after a siege of three days. “I found 
your siege of Orange much talked about at Court. The King had 
spoken of it very agreeably, and it was considered something very fine 
that, without orders from the King, and solely to follow M.de Grignan, 
seven hundred noblemen were found ready for the occasion. For the 
King had said seven hundred—of course everybody repeated seven hun- 
dred. \t was added that there were two hundred litters—and one 
laughed. But it is believed seriously, that few Governors could collect 
such a suite.” The King at supper had said, “ Ye suzs tres content de 
Grignan.” What higher degree of glory could be conceived of than this 
approbation of 4e Grand Monargue. Great must have been the contrast 
between the venerable city of Provence and its namesake, the rude 
Dutch hamlet on the banks of the “ Noordt Rivier.” But all these past 
associations rendered the name very familiar to the French. And from 
its position the small hamlet on the “ Noordt River” was realiy of far 
more importance to Canada, than the ancient city of Provence could 
ever have been to France. The eyes of those in authority at Montreal 
and Quebec were often fixed intently on the Dutch Orange; it was 
the aim of many a hostile war party from Canada, and suspected of 
many counter-plots and expeditions, in which the Mohawk allies of 
the Hollanders were the principal actors. We follow closely, even at 
the present hour, with our highways and railroads, many of the rude 
paths and trails first trodden in the wilderness by past generations of 
the red men. That was a great war-path which stretched from the 
“River of Canada,” through the Lake-gate-of-the-country, Champlain, 
and Andiatarocté, the St. Sacrement, to the Rividre a’ Orange. Many 
were the bands of painted braves, Huron or Iroquois, deadly foes, 
armed with bow, lance, and tomahawk, which had marched in noise- 
less single file along that trail, or more stealthily in their light canoes 
through those waters. And when the pale-faces took possession of 
Canada, many were the hostile parties from the St. Lawrence, or from 
Orange, which followed the same war-path to and fro. How many 
were the great military expeditions planned during the eighteenth 
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century at St. James and St. Germain, for the command of North 
America, in which Orange was the base of operations, or the goal in 
view. It is indeed remarkable that of all those expeditions so few 
were even partially successful. The Lake-Gate-of-the-country has 
always been sternly defended against invasion, whether under the flag 
of France, or at a later day that of England. Battles have been lost 
and won, by civilized armies, on that ancient war-path. Orange, how- 
ever, struck its colors but once, and that only when the New Nether- 
lands were ceded to England. And even when that event occurred, in 
spite of the change of flag and name, the Dutch town continued to 
be Orange in Canada and in France, and the river was to the French 
the “ Riviére d’ Orange.” Only twenty years before the Revolution, 
in 1754, a French writer speaking of New York says, it is “situate on 
the left bank of the River Orange, near its mouth, at the sea.” Occa- 
sionally, however, the French spoke of the stream as the “ Riviere de 
Manhattes.” : 

It is singular, by the by, how long the name of Manhattan was 
applied to the little town at the mouth of the Hudson. New Am- 
sterdam was incorporated in 1653, but the town continued to be Man- 
hattan, or Manhattas, in common parlance, and also in many documents. 
Even as late as the surrender to the English in 1664 we find the name in 
common use. Governor Winthrop writes, August, 1664: “If the Man- 
dadoes are given up to his Majesty.” At the same period Dominie 
Megapolensis, in a remonstrance worded by him, used the phrase: 
“This Fort and City of Manhattans,” whose population was 1,500 
souls, of whom 250 were capable of bearing arms, etc. Even in the arti- 
cles of capitulation the name occurs frequently ; “The townsmen of the 
Manhattans,” “The Town of Manhattans,” etc. Only once, towards 
the close of the document, is the little town mentioned as “ New Am- 
sterdam.” 

We have thus seen that during a brief period of less than a century 
and a half, from the voyage of Verrazano in 1524 to the surrender of 
“ Manhattans” to the English in 1664, the principal river of the region 
had actually borne twenty different names—River of the Steep Hills, 
San Germano, San Antonio, Riviére des Trettes, Manhattas, Mohegan, 
Oiogue, Shatemuc, Cahohatatea, Sanatatea, Shenahtahde, Shawnataty, 
Mohicanhittuchi, Rio de Montaigue, Groote Riviér, Noordt Riviér, R. 
von den Vorst Mauritius, Nassau, Orange, Hudson. 

The question became finally settled only after the English had taken 
possession of the New Netherlands. They began very early, soon 
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after the voyage of the Half Moon indeed, to call it Hudson’s River, 
and adhered pertinaciously to the name, as they conceived it strength- 
ened their claim to the discovery. Dereau, who visited the coast in 
1619, reported having met “certain Hollanders who had a trade in 
Hudson’s River.” The name of the Mohegan River was also occa- 
sionally used by them. “The River Mohegan, called by the English 
Hudson's River,” says the writer of New Canaan in 1632. There was, 
however, a familiar name spoken far more frequently than any other 
in New York and Albany, a household word among the residents of 
those towns, and in the villages and country houses on the banks. The 
families of the old colonists, of all classes, generally spoke of the stream 
as the North River—not, as in the times of their Dutch forefathers, to 
distinguish it from the South River, the Delaware, but in opposition to 
the East River, or Long Island Sound. The first steamboat, that marvel 
of the day which in 1807 followed in the wake of the Halve Maan, was 
not called the Hudson, but the North River, as the name most familiar to 
those living onthe banks. Aye, and ata day as recent as the building of the 
Hudson River Railroad there were many families throughout the State 
of New York who spoke of the Hudson simply as ‘the River,” as 
though there were but one stream in the whole region. At the present 
hour the initials, now familiar to half the world—H. R. R. R.—have 
done more perhaps towards deciding finally the popular name of the 
stream than either maps, books or public documents. Railroads never 
sleep. But thirty years ago, the great annual event of the ice having 
given way at Albany, and navigation being resumed, alter a cessation 
of eight or ten dull winter weeks, was most joyously heralded from the 
wharves of New York to those of Buffalo. That was an awakening of 
vast importance to millions of a busy, energetic race. Throughout the 
length and breadth of the country, from the Atlantic to Lake Erie, 
early in March days was heard the joyous cry; ‘“ Zhe River ts open.” 
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SULLIVAN’S EXPEDITION AGAINST THE SIX NATIONS 
1779 


Quite recently western New York commemorated the campaign 
against the Six Nations, Senecas, Mohawks, Onondagas, Cayugas, 
Oneidas and Tuscaroras, to chastise and deter them from repeating such 
atrocities as Wyoming, German Flats and Cherry Valley in 1778. Vast 
multitudes, estimated as high as fifty thousand people, on Saturday, 
August 29, thronged the battle ground of Newtown; fifteen thousand 
gathered at Waterloo on Wednesday, September 3, and as many on 
Tuesday, September 16, 1879, at Geneseo, the farthest point penetrated 
by the army, displaying an interest in the occasion which recalled the 
earlier celebrations at Lexington and Charlestown, This expedition 
was the chief event which connected that region with the revolution, 
Many descendants from the patriots who took part in the strife consti- 
tute part of its population, and the general sentiment both in prepara- 
tion and display when the festal days arrived, showed how profoundly 
was appreciated the value of their political blessings, their familiarity 
with the events of the war, and with this particular expedition among 
their lakes and mountains. It was then a wilderness, with a few 
scattered towns, cornfields and orchards. Where a century ago two 
thousand dusky savages hunted the forest or fished the streams, a 
million of enlightened and civilized people inhabit a garden of hardly 
equaled cultivation and yield. 

The three historical addresses of the Rev. David Craft of Wyalusing, 
since published together, relate the events of the campaign, drawn from 
the thirty or forty journals kept at the time which have been preserved, 
and from all other available sources of information. 

The instructions which Sullivan received for his guidance, printed 
on page 104 of the “ Military Services” * from the original letter of the 
commander-in-chief, and which he carried with him on the expedition, 
vary slightly as printed in Sparks, where some passages are omitted. 
But both versions are sufficiently explicit in their directions to destroy 
the crops too late in the season to replant, the villages to rebuild, that 
obstacles might be thrown in the way of what was reasonably appre- 
hended, a combined attacked of the Iroquois, western tribes and English 
troops from Canada, who depended upon these supplies for their move- 
ments. If the thousand Brandt expected from the Six Nations had been 
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united with warriors from the Alleghany, who would have swollen his 
ranks but for Brodhead's expedition and with thousands of regulars from 
Niagara and the lakes, no force that could conveniently be spared at the 
time from the Atlantic seaboard could have coped to advantage, in such 
a country, with wily foes hovering in their path, or around their flanks, 
or laying in ambush, and, when at disadvantage, seeking covert in the 
recesses of the woods. 

Had the track of our army reeked with blood and been marked with 
more frequent slaughter, women and children massacred or burnt, its 
prisoners subjected to the cruel tortures for which the British themselves 
set the example, it would have gone harder with Washington in history, 
who especially sanctioned and ordered whatever was done and much 
more. War is retaliation to be continued till one or other gives in, I 
the slight considerations which govern civilized nations are not respected 
by one belligerent, the other is forced to be cruel in return, in order to 
protect its own people. It was in no vindictive spirit that the expedi- 
tion was made. The property destroyed was of less value than what 
the Indians had destroyed, besides killing and scalping. But these 
thirteen millions of acres of wood and water, close to our borders, 
swarmed with hostile tribes who could muster two thousand well armed 
warriors to be indefinitely increased from beyond and from Canada, 
wherein unbeknown, large armies could be collected by lake and river 
were a constant menace and alarm; and as the crops were to feed the 
war, British garrisons and Indian braves, to destroy them was legitimate 
warfare, and it effected its object. We respect the Indians for their 
courage in resenting intrusion on their country, as for much else, but it 
would be safer to domesticate a lion or tiger than to leave them on the 
war path with brand and rifle, to pounce upon our borders, without 
any attempt to repress. 

Some military critics of the campaign have thought the movements 
dilatory in starting. Sullivan urged despatch, but the exhausted condi. 
tion of the country, the expectation that D'Estaign might at any time 
leave the tropical waters, where he had defeated the fleet of Byron, to 
co-operate with our armies at the North, may have occasioned delay. 
It took time to collect troops, supplies, boats and horses. The men 
were scantily provided with shoes, shirts and blankets; the general 
commissariat was poorly organized; the beef, packed in barrels of green 
wood, came tainted and unfit to be eaten; the cattle were poor and too 
weak to be of use. Flour due May 20 was on its way on pack horses 
from Carlisle eight weeks later. Sixty-five miles of road from Easton to 
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Wyoming, infested by Indian marauders, took several weeks to construct 
or repair. Beyond Wyoming, all the rations for 2,000 men for several 
weeks were to be carried in boats on streams of difficult navigation, on 
bat horses, or on the back, along Indian trails, or, where there were 
none, Over mountains, through morasses, across fords deep and 
dangerous. 

Officials yield to pressure. It was the duty of the General to be 
importunate for what was indispensable to the success of the expedi- 
tion. He would have been derelict to duty if he had not solicited the 
Board of War with courtesy, but in terms sufficiently explicit, for what 
he needed. He left Easton on the 18th of June, and reached Wyoming 
on the 23d, and there, awaiting supplies, he remained till the last day of 
July. Even then, with all his endeavors, Washington himself admitted 
the army was not adequately furnished with food or garments. His 
impatience expedited the tardiness of preparation, and when on the first 
of August the march entered the pathless woods, the very best season 
had arrived when the corn was in the milk, and the crops gradually 
approaching that degree of maturity, when they could most effectually 
be destroyed, and when it was too late to replant. It was reasonable to 
suppose that the Indians would offer opposition in defense of their 
hearths and harvests, and opportunity be thus afforded to bring them 
to battle. If sensible of inferiority in numbers they should avoid an 
engagement, which in so wild and extensive a country of lakes and 
rivers it was impossible to compel, the devastation of their fields and 
towns would be a chastisement for their past aggressions, and cripple 
them and their British allies, for a time at least, for operations civilized 
or savage. 

In the impoverished condition of the country and with the limited 
means at their command, Congress begrudged all expenditures not 
absolutely imperative. The Board of War could not give what it had 
not, and had no means to procure. The Pennsylvania authorities 
reluctantly yielded their aid. The soldier, if not paid, had to be armed, 
fed and clothed. The requirements measured by the need, not exces- 
sive, were not complied with from utter inability. The warmth of 
expression occasioned by this embarrassment has been disingenuously 
exaggerated into reproach and recrimination. There is no good ground 
for supposing the army cost much more for supplies than a like number 
of troops in any other active operations. The 1,200 bat horses justly 
considered indispensable were used in like manner by Brodhead and 
Van Schaick. Washington, in his comment to Congress on Sullivan's 
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letter of July 21st to that body, urging more men and means, allowed 
that the army, 2,312 rank and file, was small for the object in view, 
but, he thought, would prove sufficient when united with Clinton's ; 
that he had spared no pains to have what was needed provided, and 
that as to shirts, his own army was in like predicament. , But neither 
in this letter nor in his subsequent correspondence with Lafayette and 
Laurens appears any disapprobation of Sullivan, but quite the reverse. 
Col. Pickering admitted the meats were spoiled by the casks, and the 
mischief was partially remedied by repacking. With every precaution, 
flour, though packed in tent cloth, soured from rain and sun. 

The letter to Congress partially effected its purpose. More vigorous 
efforts were made. That supplies in sufficient quantities to warrant an 
advance should have reached Wyoming just in season to admit of the 
destruction of the crops when ripening, as was the expressed design, 
and as Col. Brodhead was winding his way with 600 men up the 
Alleghany to engage the attention of the tribes to the westward, looks 
like intent and concert of action. Washington, notwithstanding the 
hatchet, countenanced a little duplicity in war, and always reticent of 
his plans, probably did not think an earlier advance desirable. As 
the previous year was ending he had advised that whereas in conse- 
quence of the exhausted resources of the country and departure of 
the French the coming campaign must be confined to the defensive, 
every effort should be directed to render the service attractive to 
officers and soldiers, and this comparative inactivity be devoted to 
training them to their duties. The five weeks tarry at Wyoming was 
so improved. Some of the journals comment with approbation or 
impatience upon the strict discipline prevailing, and good military 
judges accord high praise to the disposition of the troops in camp, and 
on the march, and to the general orders. As to whether the cus- 
tomary morning gun on such a service were wise, Opinions differ, but it 
was always easy by omitting it to mislead, if there were any object, or 
such vigilant foes ever at hand could be deceived. The rare instances 
in which any soldier was surprised out of camp, or wandered from the 
ranks, proved the utility of rigid rules. But whilst implicit obedicnce 
was rigorously exacted, Maxwell's Jerseymen, disaffected from their 
arrearages of pay, were reconciled by considerate treatment to what was 
common to all; thirteen German deserters, who claimed their time was 
up, sentenced by the court, were reprieved, and one of two other 
offeriders who had large families to support, where extenuating  cir- 
cumstances existed, upon a promise of amendment. 
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There were other inducements for delay. The army at rest among 
the farms and villages could be more economicaily provisioned. On the 
march it had to depend on what it carried. Transportation involved 
expense for boats and beasts of burthen. Ina wild and rugged country 
of streams, mountain and morass, the waste was great. The season was 
wet, and the casualties of the way were many, and the 1,200 horses rap- 
idly diminished in number. The men, without a murmur, carried on 
their backs two weeks’ rations. The day after the battle of "Newtown 
they agreed without a dissenting voice to half rations, ekeing out their 
then stinted portions from the growing crops, the General pledging his 
best endeavors and assurances that it should be made up to them. 
When on the 16th of September they left Geneseo to return, any attack 
on Niagara, had the fortifications there been easy of approach, would 
have been impracticable for want of supplies and of the heavier artillery 
which had been sent back to Tioga. No such attempt came within their 
instructions before the Indian tribes had submitted and pledged them. 
selves to assist, which was not the case then, and for many other reasons 
it was not judicious. 

Various estimates have been made of the actual strength of the army. 
To the 2,539 of all grades, July 22, at Wyoming, Clinton brought 1,700, 
together 4,239, according to Mr. Craft’s careful estimate. Five per cent. 
deducted for sick and absent, and 400 left at Wyoming and Tioga, and 
250 drivers, the effective force was about 3,200, not much more than 
one-halt the estimate of one critic of the expedition. This was un- 
doubtedly enough for the resistance met. But if the actual available 
British force at Niagara, reinforced from the 2,000 sent from New York 
to Canada, with the whole strength of the Iroquois and the promised 
thousand from the northwestern tribes, had confronted the army at 
Niagara, short of supplies, and three or four hundred miles by the 
route taken from W yoming, disaster would have been more than probable, 
and hardly to be repaired. It was the duty of the General to fore- 
see every contingency and communicate his views to his superiors 
without reserve, and abide by their conclusions. This Sullivan had 
done in his letters to Congress, and that body had not modified his 
instructions not to venture to Niagara without first bringing the Indians 
to terms. Criticism on military operations is instructive, but it should 
be honest and unprejudiced. In this case, as not infrequent, the cavils 


. are a curious medley of contradictions. The movements were too 


slow or too rapid, too many were killed and too few; too much was 
risked and too little. It does not much signify, so long as fault can 
be imputed with or without plausibility. 
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It cannot be fairly disputed that there was due dispatch in the start, 
and the progress as expeditious as circumstances permitted. The dis- 
tance from Easton to Geneseo and back, by the course traversed, was 
from eight to nine hundred miles. Deducting seven weeks for the stay at 
Wyoming and other points, from the 412 days from June 18 to October 
15, leaves an average of about ten miles a day. With the 700 beef cattle, 
while they lasted, their march was greatly impeded. On one occasion, 
with reasonable hope of surprising the enemy at Chemung, the troops 
marched forty miles over the most rugged country part of the way at 
night, in twenty-four hours, but the bird had flown. There was rarely 
any object for overtasking the strength of the men. The Indians in a 
territory of nearly 20,000 square miles could easily evade them, and the 
only chance was to push on in the hope of an ambuscade being at- 
tempted, as at Newtown, or the burning crops provoke them out of their 
prudence. The health of the troops was an important consideration. 
To send back the sick and wounded to Tioga exposed them to being 
captured or scalped on the way. The Americans, temperate and hardy, 
bore well their exposures. Sleeping on the cold ground, many often 
without tents, in some regiments with not more than one blanket or coat 
to seven, and without shirts to their backs, with all the casualties of 
battle and march, but forty were lost. Could they have contrived to 
fight a great battle, killed or been killed in larger numbers, the ex- 
pedition would have been more memorable in the judgment of the 
unreflecting. But as our men were needed for other and more important 
combats it was better as it was. 

In weighing the force of these suggestions the course of the expedi- 
tion should be borne in mind. On the 11th of August the army which 
had left Wyoming on the 30th of July reached Tioga, near the present 
state line. Here Fort Sullivan was constructed, and hence, with Clinton, 
who had left Otsego on the 9th of August, floating his 250 batteaus over 
the shallows of the river, on floods gradually collected by dams built 
for the purpose, and marched 162 miles to effect the junction with the 
main army, Sullivan proceeded on the 26th to Chemung, and on Sunday, 
the 29th, fought the battle of Newtown, against Brandt and Butler, 
whose force has been variously estimated from 800 as stated by a cap- 
tured foe, to 1,700 by Irving. They were easily defeated and fled, 
effecting their escape by ways of course preconcerted. The army, after 
destroying corn and houses, proceeded on their way to Geneseo, and on 
the 16th of September, starting on their return, reached Tioga on the 
30th. Forty towns and 200,000 bushels of corn were destroyed, pursuant 
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to instructions, and the Indians forced to Niagara for subsistence, were 
removed far enough away from our borders to be no longer a danger 
and terror to our settlements. 

As Mr. Craft says in his historical address on the battle ground, 
August 29, 1879, “the power of the Iroquois was broken. That con- 
federation whose influences had once been so potent crumbled under the 
iron heel of the invader, and the nation which had made so many tremble 
itself quailed before the white man’s steel. It is true that so long as 
the war continued they kept up their depredations, but it was in squads 
of five or six, seldom as many as twenty. We had no repetitions of 
Wyoming or Cherry Valley. It was a terrible blow, but one which 
they brought upon themselves by their own perfidy and treachery and 
cruelty. The sacking of so many homes, the destruction of so much 
that was valuable, awakens in every civilized heart the sentiment of pity 
for their loss, but the act was as justifiable as that which stays the 
assassin at your door, or the man who is applying the torch to your 
dwelling.” 

When Sullivan reached Wyoming on the 8th of October, orders 
from Washington with the announcement of the reported arrival off the 
coast of D’Estaign’s fleet from the West Indies, directed the forces to 
repair with all expedition to join the main army. 

Sullivan, his health broken by exposure, his available means ex- 
hausted, his family suffering from his protracted absence, perhaps not 
altogether pleased with the recent duty assigned him of demolishing 
crops and houses, and also, it is said, by the backwardness of Con- 
gress to compensate for the rations promised his men on the 3oth of 
August, sent in his resignation. He had previously four times tendered 
his resignation, which Congress had refused to accept. As he was 
sincere in wishing to be released from a service of nearly five years, 
and had been advised by his physician that continuing in the army 
would soon incapacitate him for any official duty, the acceptance of his 
resignation did not necessarily imply any want of respect or confidence. 
They voted the usual complimentary acknowledgment of his faithful 
service, and ordered a thanksgiving in the churches for the success of 
his expedition. 

THOMAS C. AMORY 


* The Military Services and Public Life of Major General John Sullivan of the American 
Revolutionary Army. Boston, Wiggins & Lunt. Albany, N.Y, J, Munsell, 1868. 

















SAMUEL BLATCHLEY WEBB 


COLONEL IN THE CONNECTICUT LINE AND BREVET BRIGADIER GENERAL 
IN THE CONTINENTAL ARMY 


The family of Webb, of Connecticut, of whom Colonel Samuel 
Blatchley Webb, of the Connecticut line of the Continental Army 
was one, was a branch of that of the Webbs of Molcomb, County 
Dorset, England, to which arms were granted on the 17th June, 1577. 

Richard, the first emigrant, appears in the old New England records 
as one of the settlers of Cambridge in 1632. This body of men com- 
posed the Braintree Company, known as Mr. Hooker’s company, 
which in 1634 sent out messengers “to discover Connecticut river, in- 
tending to remove their town.thither ; and in the summer of 1630 one 
hundred strong men, women and children traveled over a hundred 
miles through a hideous and trackless wilderness and sat down at Hart- 
ford. Richard Webb was no doubt one of this adventurous party. 
His name appears as one of the original proprietors of Hartford in 
1639, and in many positions of trust. A few years later he removed 
to Stamford, of which he was also one of the first settlers. Here he 
died in 1676, ‘a gentleman of standing in the colony.’” With regard 
to his descendants, genealogists differ; but superior credence must be 
given to the record of Hinman in his catalogue of names of the first 
Puritan settlers of Connecticut, which agrees in the main with the tra- 
ditions and records of the family. 

Samuel Blatchley Webb, the subject of the present memoir, the sixth 
in descent (all of his immediate ancestors being of the name of Joseph), 
from Richard, the first settler, was born at Wethersfield December 16, 
1753. He was the son of Joseph Webb and Mehetabel Nott his wife, 
who, after his death in 1762, was married on the 2d November, 1763, 
to Silas Deane of Wethersfield. 

Although young Webb was never graduated from any college, his 
correspondence shows that he received a thorough education and a lit- 
erary training uncommon to the period. This no doubt he owed to the 
care of his step-father, Mr. Deane, who was himself graduated from 
Yale in 1758. At the outbreak of the Revolution, Silas Deane was a 
leading spirit in the Connecticut Colony. He represented it in the 
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first Continental Congress in 1774, of which he was one of the 
early promoters. Later he was entrusted with many important com- 
missions. Part of his extensive correspondence is preserved in the 
collection of the Connecticut Historical Society. His letters to his 
wife are full of minute detail, relating to persons and events, charming 
in their natural and picturesque style. 

Young Samuel Webb appears to have been high in the favor of 
Mr. Deane, and to have visited him in Philadelphia while Congress was 
in session. Ina letter to his brother Joseph, 7th April, 1774, he speaks 
of dining with the Congress to the number of 400 the day preceding. 
On his return home he was requested by Mr. Deane to address him 
on all matters of importance. One of his letters presents an interesting 
picture of the spirit of the youth of the day, and shows the consequence 
in which the writer was already held among them. It is dated Octo- 
ber Io, 1774. 

The sisters of young Webb were then in Boston, which he describes 
as the “ present seat of noise and confusion.” General Gage, the mili- 
tary governor, had already commenced to treat the town as under mar- 
tial law, and was erecting fortifications and mounting cannon to com- 
mand the harbor and enforce the Port Act. Webb was alarmed for the 
safety of his sisters, and was about setting off to bring them to a place 
of safety. The spirit of Connecticut was thoroughly aroused. “On the 
first hostility, such as bloodshed by the troops in Boston, this colony 
(writes Webb) will most undoubtedly be immediately under arms and 
march for Boston.” The same letter supplies some interesting details 
of his own connection with military affairs. “The Light Infantry of 
Middletown, to which I two years belonged, have now a fine stand of 
arms, which I purchased for them in New York on my return home 
from Philadelphia. They have given me an invitation to make one of 
the number, should any emergency call their appearance in the field, 
which with my whole heart I shall readily accept if occasion [demand]. 
But Heaven forbid we may ever arrive at this unhappy crisis! But all 
have drawn their arms, and myself among the rest;” and he continues 
with an account of his personally visiting the different towns in the 
neighborhood, where he was rejoiced to find that the “ thirst of liberty, 
which had so long been buried in silence, seemed again to rear its head.” 
At this time young Webb had not yet reached his majority. But char- 
acter matures rapidly in time of trouble. 

The hour of trial was close at hand. The guns of Lexington 
aroused the Continent, and their echoes had hardly died away before 
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the tramp of hardy yeomanry was heard on every road leading to Bos- 
ton, the beleagured city. Connecticut was early in the field. Putnam, 
who left his plough in the furrow, was in Concord the second day 
after the battle. The military organizations were not far behind. The 
First Connecticut Regiment, under command of General Joseph Spen- 
cer, was on the ground by the first day of May. Connecticut at this 
period named generals to the command of her regiments, which were 
not yet arranged in any Continental system. Spencer’s regiment was 
attached to the right wing, which General John Thomas commanded, 
and was stationed at Roxbury and Dorchester and in their neigh- 
borhood. In General Spencer’s regiment marched Major John Chester, 
of Wethersfield, who commanded a company, and in the same command 
young Webb held a Lieutenant’s commission. The Middletown troops 
did not march till later. <A letter from Titus Hosmer to Silas Deane 
(May 28, 1775) says that “Mr. Samuel Webb marchd on Thursday ;” 
this was the 25th of the month. There still remains in the possession of 
the family a neat little manuscript volume in the handwriting of Webb, 
entitled, “ Regimental Orders. Review of the Sixth Regiment of Militia, 
in the Colony of Connecticut, on the gth day of May, 1775.” It is 
minute in instructions for the movements of the regiment, and contains 
a plan of formation with the names of the officers. 

When, on the advice of the Committee of Safety, the commander of 
the army resolved to fortify Bunker Hill, two hundred of the Con- 
necticut men were draughted from several companies and placed under 
the command of Thomas Knowlton, of General Putnam’s regiment, the 
second in the Connecticut line. Part of Captain Chester’s company was 
included in the draught, a:.d both he and Lieutenant Webb were present 
in the eventful struggle. 

A letter written from camp by Captain Chester three days after gives 
one of the most reliable accounts of the battle, and of the part taken in 
it by the Connecticut troops. It describes, too, the uniform of the corps 
as “wholly blue, turned up with red;” but when marching or in their 
barracks, “loath to expose themselves by their dress, they put their 
frocks and trousers on over their other clothes. Lieutenant Webb also 
describes his part in the action ina graphic and natural way. He speaks 
of his feeling of doubt as ‘he descended into the valley from off Bunker 
Hill side by side of Captain Chester at the head of their company,’ and 
his doubt as to whether ‘he should ever rise the hill again, as Elijah 
did, body and soul together.’ The balls flew pretty thick about his 
command, and he narrowly escaped with a slight wound in the head 
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All accounts concur in according high credit to the conduct of the 
Connecticut troops on this occasion. In the Connecticut Courant, a 
Hartford journal, a “Friend to Truth,” in a letter published on the 31st 
June, noticed the bravery of the officers of their locality, and particularly 
called attention to “ Major John Chester, of Wethersfield, now Captain 
of a company in General Spencer’s Regiment, and Lieut. Samuel Webb, 
who marched up to the line with their men, and re-inforced the troops, 
(and) by their undaunted behavior, timely and vigorous assistance, it 
is universally agreed, are justly entitled to the grateful acknowledg- 
ments of their Country.” 

On the 15th June, the day of the action at Bunker Hill, the Conti- 
nental Congress completed the organization of the American army by 
the election of its general officers. Washington was chosen to the 
chief command. He was on the point of departure for the field of 
operations in Massachusetts Bay when the thrilling news of the fight 
at Bunker Hill reached Philadelphia in a very confused account. On 
the morning of Friday, the 23d, he set out from Philadelphia for the 
camp at Cambridge, accompanied by a troop of horse. On the after- 
noon of the 24th he landed at Colonel Lispenard’s seat in New York. 
Leaving in the afternoon of the 26th, he passed the night at Kings- 
bridge (at Dyckman’s Tavern no doubt), and the next morning pushed 
on to Hartford, which he reached on the 29th, in company with General 
Lee. He was the bearer of a letter from Silas Deane, who was again 
a representative for Connecticut in the Second Continental Congress, 
which had convened in Philadelphia the May previous. In this letter 
Mr. Deane particularly commended his Excellency and his retinue to 
the care and attention of his wife, and instructed her: “should they 
lodge a night in Wethersfield, to accommodate their horses, servants, 
&c., in the best manner at the taverns, and their retinue will likely go 
on to Hartford.” This implies an understanding that the General 
would make his headquarters at the house of Mrs. Deane during his 
temporary residence at the capital of Connecticut. The building thus 
honored was a house of some consequence and the home of the Webb 
family. Mr. Joseph Webb, the elder brother of Lieut. Samuel, was 
then living in Wethersfield, and the head of the family, though appa- 
rently, from the fact of Mr. Deane sending his “respects to him and the 
whole of both families,” not residing with his mother. 

It is a matter of regret that the letter of Mrs. Deane of the 3d July, 
describing the visit of Washington, has not been preserved; at least it 
does not appear in the published Deane correspondence, to which ref- 
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erence has been made, but there can be no doubt of the nature of her 
opinion of her guest, as Mr. Deane, on the 8th July, 1775, takes pains to 
express his gratitude that it agreed with his own. In the same letter 
occurs a phrase which shows that he had interested himself in behalf of 
his young kinsman. Mr. Joseph Webb appears to have accompanied 
Washington to camp, a fact, which Mr. Deane expresses the hope, “ will 
enable him to procure a berth for Samuel Webb which he recommended 
him to, an honorable, though a dangerous one, but which he thinks must 
now be his course of life for the future.’ 

In June Mr. Deane wrote to young Webb that he had asked General 
Putnam for a position for him on his staff, and advised him to apply 
instantly in person. He informs his wife of this in July, and expresses 
his satisfaction, not because he was his friend, but because he merits it, 
and will, if it please God to preserve him, make an officer of the first 
rank and character. While on Putnam’s staff Webb seems to have been 
occasionally employed on confidential service. There is a letter among 
the Webb manuscripts from Jos. Reed, Washington’s secretary, charg- 
ing him to receive and conduct prisoners to Hartford to be delivered 
over to the Committee of Safety, and report to Washington in person. 
The appointment of Putnam by Congress as one of the four Major- 
Generals of the army, made the post of aid-de-camp on his staff one of 
importance. 

On the evacuation of Boston by the British troops New York was 
the centre of observation, both the British and American commanders 
alike recognizing it as the key of the continent, and it soon became 
the pivotal point of military operations. Washington immediately 
moved his forces thither, and Putnam was entrusted with the command 
of the city and the erection of works for its defense. Putnam arrived on 
the evening of Wednesday, April 3, 1776, and on the 4th notified Con- 
gress of the proceedings he had taken. He made his headquarters in 
New York at the Kennedy House, No. 1 Broadway, which was also 
the army headquarters while he was in command. This house has 
been, and is still, known as Washington’s Headquarters, but there is 
no evidence that the commander-in-chief ever resided there. 

His dispositions were marked by extreme good sense, and his gene- 
ral orders were expressed in clear, soldierly style. As Old Put. was 
never distinguished for any literary merit, it is not unfair to attrib- 
ute these qualities of the orders to the scholarship and good taste 
of his chief of staff. Moreover, there is direct evidence that Webb’s 
opinions were asked and followed. In May he submitted a “plan for 
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General Putnam’s consideration to employ the armed vessels under 
his command, and which will prevent the King’s ships from being sup- 
plied with fresh Provisions by the enemies of America,”etc. (Force 
Archives.) This scheme included a patrol by whale-boats of the west- 
ern shore, from Amboy to Sandy Hook, of Rockaway and the adja- 
cent islands and inlet by Sound schooners, attended by whale boats, 
and Fire Island Inlet and the entire western shore, “even down to Egg 
Harbor, one hundred and forty miles range from Sandy Hook, in a sim_ 
ular snanner.” The plan received the commendation of the Committee 
of Safety, and was adopted by General Putnam. 

Honorable as was his post, the young officer was not content. He 
had long had an inclination to make one of the military family of 
Washington. This desire he expressed to Reed, who was in need of 
an assistant, and Reed wrote to Washington from Philadelphia on the 
3d March, 1776, that if the post be agreeable to Webb, and he agree- 
able to General Washington, he should prefer him to any other. To 
this Washington replied on the 25th from Cambridge, that Mr. Webb 
would be “agreeable cnough” to him, if Col. Reed thought him 
“qualified for the business.” His powerful friend, Mr. Deane, was 
already in France on the famous embassy, concerning which there is still 
an open controversy, but his influence remained, and Reed secured the 
appointment of young Webb. 

On the 21st June, 1776, the general orders, dated New York, 
announced that “the General” (Washington had arrived in the city on 
the 8th June, and assumed the command) “had been pleased to appoint 
Richard Cary and Samuel Webb, Esquires, to be his Aids-de-Camp, and 
Alexander Contee Harrison, Esqr., Assistant Secretary, who are to be 
obeyed and regarded as such.” The general orders added: “The 
honorable Congress have been pleased to give the rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel to the Aids-de-Camp of the Commander-in-Chief, and to his 
principal Secretary ; and the rank of Major to the Aids-de-Camp of the 
Majors-General.” The military secretary of Washington at this period 
was Robert Hanson Harrison, Esquire, appointed on the 16th May of 
the same year (1776) in the room of Joseph Reed, who had resigned 
the position and taken the appointment of Adjutant-General of the 
Army. This was the military family of General Washington, as the staff 
were called in the parlance of the day. 

The journal and general order book, or rather a general order 
book, with occasional notes under the title of Remarks and Occur- 
rences, entirely in the handwriting of Lieutenant-Colonel Webb, 
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remains to attest his method, his accuracy and his neatness. His first 
note informs us that, agreeable to the orders of the day (June 21), Col. 
Cary and himself removed to the headquarters as Aids.de-Camp to his 
Excellency. These headqarters were then at the Mortier House, an ele- 
gant residence without the lines of the city, built by the Paymaster- 
General of the Royal forces. It was in a delightful situation, celebrated 
for its natural beauty. It was later known as Richmond Hill, the home 
of Aaron Burr. This charming site was selected no doubt because of the 
presence of Lady Washington, as the newspapers of the day styled the 
wife of the Commander-in-Chief. The city was overrun with troops, 
and there was great fear of the small-pox, which had decimated the 
army in Canada, and was dreaded to an extent hardly to be estimated 
now. 

With Mrs. Washington came Mr. and Mrs, Custis, members of the 
family. It was in this intimacy that the manners and accomplishments 
of young Webb endeared him to General Washington, who from this 
time forward always addressed him in terms of affectionate attachment, 
and lost no opportunity to advance his fortunes and show him marks of 
his esteem for his character and his capacity. 

Events now hurried rapidly along, and were as rapidly recorded in 
the Aid-de-Camp’s diary. The arrival of the British fleet on the 29th of 
June, the false alarm of an attack on the 2d July, the efforts to defend 
the posts against the formidable and daily increasing armaments, the 
enthusiastic reception of the Declaration of Independence, and the over- 
throw of the gilded statue of George III., are all noticed. The follow- 
ing entries are of peculiar value as from a participant in the scenes they 
relate. 

“New York, Fuly 14, 1776.—A Flag of Truce from the fleet appeared, 
on which Colo Reed and myself went down to meet it, about half way 
between Governors & Staten Island; Lieut Brown of the Eagle offered 
a Letter from Lord Howe, directed George Washington Esqr, which on 
acct of its direction we refused to Receive, & parted with the usual 
compliments. . . . . Mew York, Fuly 16, 1776.—A Flag this day to 
send to General Howe some spirited Resolves of Congress, respecting 
the Cruelty and Barbarity of the King’s Troops and Savages to the 
Northward, and acquainting him Retaliation shall immediately take 
place, unless a final stop is put to such inhuman and Barbarous con- 
duct. . . . . Mew York, Fuly 17, 1776.—A flag from the Enemy 
with an answer from General Howe abt the Resolves sent yesterday 
—Directed George Washington, &c., &c., &c., which was refused. New 
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York 19th Fuly, 1776.—A flag appeared this morning when Colo Reed 
and myself went down—General Howe met us—and said as there 
appeared an insurmountable obstacle between the two Generals by way 
of corresponding—General Howe desired his Adjutant General might 
be admitted to an interview with his Excellency General Washington,— 
on which Colo Reed, in the name of General Washington, consented 
and pledged his Honor for his being safe returned,—the aid de Camp 
said the Adjt Genl would meet us tomorrow forenoon. Mew York, 
20th Fuly, 1776.—At 12 o'clock, we met the Flag, took Lieut Colo Pater- 
son of the Regiment into our Barge and escorted him safe to Town 
to Colo Knox’s Quarters, where his Excellency General Washington, 
attended with his suit and Life Suard, Received and had an interview 
of about an hour with him; we then escorted him back in safety to his 
own Barge; on going and coming we passed in Front of the Grand 
Battery—but did not blindfold him— Sociable and chatty all the way.” 

A few of Colonel Webb’s letters, written at this period by Wash- 
ington’s orders, remain. Force has published two addressed to General 
Ward, July 18, 1776, in reference to the improper acts of the agent 
in the disposal of cargoes of the prizes taken; another to Governor 
Trumbull with regard to the ill-conduct of the Connecticut Life Guards, 
who refused to do duty except on horseback, pleading exemption by 
statute of the Colony. The General had no use for such particular 
patriots, and discharged them. On the 27th July, 1776, he again 
addresses General Ward at Boston, to forward the ammunition taken 
in the British transports without delay to New York. 

The diary of Colonel Webb closes with the entry of the 29th July, 
recording the arrival of Lord Howe’s fleet “with the Foreigners,” 
meaning the Hessian troops. Colonel Webb was with his commande1 
during the summer of 1776, and was no doubt present at the battles of 
Long Island and Harlem though no record remains of his special service 
in these actions. Two letters, signed by him remain, written from head- 
quarters, then at the Roger Morris house, on the heights of Harlem, 
dated October 1 and October 6, informing Heath, who commanded the 
division on the continent above, of the movements of the enemy on 
Long Island Sound and the Harlem River, whom he justly sus- 
pected of an attempt to turn his rear. He was present at White 
Plains, where, while carrying orders in an exposed position across the 
field, he had his horse shot under him and was himself wounded in the 
leg. Continuing with his chief during the passage of the Hudson and 
the dark days of the close of 1776, he again rendered efficient service 
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in the line of his duty in the affair at Trenton on Christmas eve. 
Johnston, in his History of the Campaign of 1776, mentions him as 
having conveyed the order to Sullivan’s troops, whose muskets had 
been wet in the heavy storm at the crossing of the Delaware, “that if 
the men could not discharge their pieces they must use the musket, 
for the Town must be taken.” 

At the close of the year 1776the American army, under its short 
term of enlistment, had almost faded away. Washington wrote on 
the 20th December: “ Ten days more will put an end to its existence.” 

On the 16th September Congress passed a resolution to enlist eighty- 
eight battalions to serve during the war, and the number of eight was 
set down as the quota for Connecticut. The organization of these 
eight battalions was completed by Governor Trumbull and the Council 
of Safety or Committee of War of Connecticut at their session of the 
28th November, and the generals of the State in the service were 
desired to arrange the officers. But Washington was by no means 
satisfied with the provision of eighty-eight battalions, and strongly 
urged the Congress to lose not a moment in raising “a greater num- 
ber, not less than a hundred and ten;” and on the 22d they passed 
a resolution, vesting him with full, ample and complete powers to raise 
sixteen battalions of infantry in addition to those already voted, and to 
appoint their officers. Colonel Webb immediately availed of this occa- 
sion to break from the dependence, which, even so honorable position as 
aid to the Commander-in-Chief gave him, and sought distinction in more 
active service, and on the 11th January was appointed colonel of one 
of ten regiments organized under this act. These sixteen additional 
regiments were established on a different footing from the eighty-eight 
battalions. In these the appointment of the officers was left to the 
States, but under the authority given to the commander-in-chief the 
appointment of officers under the rank of field officers was delegated 
to the colonels in concert with the field officers of their commands, the 
right of ratification or rejection being reserved to himself. The regi- 
ments were raised for three years or the war. 

The Connecticut government decided on the 26th February that 
the proportion of men to be raised by Connecticut was one thousand, 
and directed the bounty money be distributed as follows, viz.; to those 
under Colonel Samuel B. Webb, to the number of 500; to those under 
Lieut.-Colonel R. J. Meigs, 250; those under Lieut.-Colonel Thomas 
Dyer, 250. In addition to the twenty dollars bounty fixed by the Con. 
gress, Colonel Webb was lavish with his means and credit to hasten the 
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enlistment of his command. A roll of the enlisted men, 392 in number, 
styles the regiment, “that known by the name of one of the 16 additional 
Regiments,” afterwards the Ninth and the Third Connecticut Regi. 
ments. Some of the original printed enlistment forms have the name 
of the “ Regiment of Guards commanded by Colonel Samuel B. Webb,” 
but the word guards is carefully crossed out from the paper. The 
records of Connecticut so far made public are sadly deficient in infor. 
mation concerning the troops, but it may be found from the minutes 
of the Council in April and June, that they were still not entirely 
equipped, and were petitioning for clothing. A surgeon's mate was 
appointed for the regiment July 4, 1777. About this time the regiment 
joined the army on the Hudson. Among the Webb documents is an 
order from Genl. Parsons, directing Col. Webb to parade in the street 
[Peekskill] and march to Crompond with three days ammunition ; and 
the draft of a regimental order by Col. Webb, dated Fairfield, Conn., 
21st August, evidently on the eve of an expected movement. This 
expedition against the British posts on the Long Island coast of the 
Sound does not seem to have been carried out, but Webb's regiment 
probably remained in Connecticut, as in October General Parsons again 
wrote to Webb complaining of his own inactivity, his brigade not yet 
being completed, but announcing his early departure. His destination 
he reveals in the expressive phrase ‘ oysters and black-fish will soon be 
my lot,’ an allusion to the diet of the dwellers by the Sound, He presses 
Webb to find means to join his brigade, from which letter it seems that 
Webb's regiment was not as yet permanently attached. That his ranks 
were not yet full is learned from a letter of Washington among the 
Webb papers. Webb was no doubt busy increasing the number of his men. 

Soon after, the active military career of Colonel Webb was unfor- 
tunately cut short by the disastrous result of the expedition formed by 
General Parsons against the enemies’ posts on Long Island, December 
16,1777.. The contemporaneous account of this affair in the Connecticut 
Gazette (December 19, 1777) not appearing to have been reprinted is 
here given. 


A plan having been formed to bring off or destroy a Magazine of Military 
Stores which the Enemy had, at Shetochet on Long Island, and to destroy some 
shipping loaded with Timber at Southold,—on Tuesday Night of last week part of 
two Battalions of ‘Troops embarked from this State, under convoy of the Sloop 
Schuyler, and the Spy and Mifflin Schooners, Unfortunately the next morning, 
just before Light, the Faulkland, a British Frigate, in her Passage from New 
York to Newport came a-cross the Schuyler and two Smaller Vessels, when the 
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latter run a-shore upon the Island, but the former, on attempting to get in with the 
Land, run ‘upon a Spit of Sand called the Old-Man’s, and was taken with about 
sixty Troops on Board, among whom were the following Officers, viz.; Colonels 
Ely and Webb, Capt Buckland, I.ieut Riley, Ensn Mumford, Adjutant Hopkins, 
and Quarter Master Starr of Webb’s Battalion, and Ensigns Niles and Abbot and 
Adjutant West of Ely’s Battalion. On Thursday a Party of men under Capt 
Hart marched to Southold and were very near making Prisoners of Capt 
Ascough and upwards of 20 Men belonging to the ship Swan who were at a House in 
Southould, but they getting Intelligence of Capt Hart’s Approach hasted to their 
Boats. They were closely pursued, and as they were getting on Board were fired 
upon, when most of them were killed or wounded, Capt Ayscough it is tho’t was 
killed. Seven Marines and Seaman were made Prisoners. Our Troops, after 
tarrying several Days on the Island, returned to the Main, without having oppor- 
tunity to affect any thing considerable,—the Shipping having left Southold and 
we learn the Magazine has been removed. 


Partisan warfare is the most uncertain branch of the profession. 
The least miscalculation affects the whole plan. The main portion of 
Colonel Webb's battalion escaped capture; their return from Long 
Island is noticed in the Connecticut Gazette letter of the 26th Decem- 
ber. They were marched from New London to Peekskill, where they 
remained on duty during the following year as a part of the Highland 
garrison. They were later consolidated with the other Connecticut 
troops on the Continental establishment in January, 1781. 

Colonel Webb, as is stated in the same number of the Gazette, was 
carried to Newport, where, after remaining a few days, he was 
allowed to come out on parole, and went to Wethersfield. This, how- 
ever, seems to have been premature. The Council minutes note that 
“Lieut Col Lawrence was voted to be exchanged for Col Samuel 
Webb; and Lawrence to go to New York on his parole, and if not 
exchanged, to return by the 6th day of February, 1778.” His original 
parole is preserved. It is quoted as an example. “1, Samuel B. Webb, 
of Wethersfield, in Connecticut, having leave to go to Long Island on 
Parole, do hereby pledge my Faith & Word of Honor that I will 
not do or say any thing contrary to the interest of his Majesty or 
his Government, and that I will not depart from the House I am placed 
in by the Commissary for Prisoners nor go beyond the Bounds by 
him presented. Given under my Hand this Twenty fifth Day of Feb- 
ruary, 1778; and on the margin is endorsed, “A new one given 14th 
May, 1778.” 

Colonel Webb was carried to New York, but in common with most 
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of the American officers on parole, was dissatisfied with the treatment 
extended to them by the British officers, and at his request was per- 
mitted to leave the city, the parole limits not extending beyond Flush- 
ing; but this change does not appear to have been a change for the 
better, for at Flatbush the prisoners were consigned to the custody of 
Colonel William Axtell and his nephew, Captain Frederick Depeyster, 
both strong tories. Their command, according to the Reverend Dr. 
Thomas M. Strong, whose History of Flatbush is the best local authority, 
“was taken from the lowest ranks, and were mostly persons of bad 
moral character. The company was called the Nassau Blues, but from 
their low and generably miserable appearance, were nick-named by 
the inhabitants the ‘ Nasty Blues.’ ” 

The exchange of prisoners was a subject of constant trouble and dis- 
satisfaction, there being for a long period no settled basis of exchange. 

Soon after his capture, 29th December, 1777, Colonel Webb addressed 
a letter to General Washington, informing him of his misfortune and 
entreating his personal interference to procure a special exchange. He 
named Lieutenant Colonel Campbell as a fit subject for exchange. Nat- 
urally this application failed, the general properly observing that there 
were “several officers now in captivity with the Enemy of your Rank, 
taken at Three Rivers in 1775, at Long Island, Fort Washington and 
Germantown.” “So far as Exchanges have depended on me, or as 
they may rest with me,” said the general in his reply of January 
8, 1778, “they have been, and ever will be, conducted on one principle, 
to wit: to release those first who were first captured as far as cir- 
cumstances of rank would apply. There is no other rule by which 
impartial justice can be done.” This reply could not have been unex- 
pected to Colonel Webb. In his letter to the General he confesses that 
from the letters which passed between Washington, when he was on 
his staff, and General Howe, he had little reason “ to flatter himself of 
it taking place.” There being no other way of release but a general 
exhange, Colonel Webb turned himself with his usual energy to this 
object, and endeavored, both by interview and correspondence with 
British officers in a similar situation as himself, such as Phillips, Reidesel, 
and other Convention prisoners, and with Loring, the British Commis- 
sary-General of prisoners, to devise a plan which would be mutually 
satisfactory. The difficulties in the way of any arrangement are more 
easily discernible now than they were then; the motives of Washington 
and the secret instruction of Congress throw light on the policy which 
governed the American authorities. To Congress the American officers 
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in confinement appealed in 1779, and Colonel Webb was appointed by 
them to present the memorial. Asa preliminary step he, by permission, 
visited General Washington at his Headquarters at Middletown, in 
February, 1779, and obtained from him “a calculation made from the 
last returns of the Commissary of Prisoners,” as a basis for the exchange. 

It was not, however, until 1781 that Colonel Webb was finally 
released. His regimental orders of the 7th February express the satis- 
faction he felt in rejoining his command. His regiment was not called 
into active service. On the 7th of August, 1782, Congress passed an Act, 
for reforming and consolidating the army, to take effect January 1, 1783. 
On the 21st of the same month, Washington, from his headquarters at 
Newburgh, issued a general order assembling the Light Infantry and 
embodying their battalions in two regiments, the first of which he placed 
under the command of Colonel Henry Jackson, and the second of Colo- 
nel Webb; a third additional battalion was assigned to Major Forman. 
In the absence of Colonel Jackson the command of the Light Infantry 
devolved on Colonel Webb. This corps was first encamped on the 
Croton River, near King’s Férry, and later cantoned at Newburgh, the 
headquarters of thearmy. In November, 1782, in view of the approach- 
ing consolidation of the Connecticut regiments, Webb asked and obtained 
permission from Washington to attend to the particular interests of his 
regiment in the line as soon as Colonel Jackson should return to his 
command. Colonel Webb was made Brevet Brig.-Gen. by the general 
Act of Congress, of September 30, 1783, which fixed promotions. He 
was one of the founders of the General Society of the Cincinnati, and 
later active ‘n the organization of the New York Branch. On the 
2oth October, 1779, Colonel Webb married Eliza Bancker, daughter 
of Richard Bancker, of New York. This lady died in the spring of 1782. 

After the war he lived for some years in the city of New York. He 
appears in the New York City Directory of 1786, as residing at 4 Dock, 
now Pearl Street, the most fashionable quarter of the city. His name 
is entered as “gentleman.” Inheriting a large fortune from his father he 
followed no occupation, as this term implies. In 1790 he married 
his second wife, Catharine, youngest daughter of Judge Hogeboom, of 
Claverack, and Hillitjie Muller his wife. The Judge was descended 
from one of the old grantees of the Renssalaer Manor. 

The Webb house at Wethersfield, a view of which is here given, is 
still standing. It was the common resting place for American officers 
and gentlemen of distinction on their passage through Connecticut, 
and was known among them, from the generous courtesy of its occu- 
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pants, as Hospitality Hall. Its chief interest to the historical student is 
derived from its having been the spot selected for the conferences held 
between Washington and Rochambeau. There are numerous accounts of 
these two interviews which took place on the 20th September, 1780, and 
the 21st May, 1781—at the latter of which the plan of campaign, which 
opened with the operations before New York, and ended with the capitu- 
lation of Yorktown, was concerted. 

The family manuscripts from which many of the details of this 
sketch have been taken, abound in testimony to the esteem and friend- 
ship in which Col. Webb was held by his companions in arms. He was 
on intimate terms with the deaux esprits of the army, who held 
the character of the American service as high for courtesy in 
the camp as for gallantry in the field. These intimacies he main- 
tained to the end of his life. He died at Claverack, N. Y., November 3d, 
1807. Of his children by his second wife, the Hon. James Watson Webb 
is the best known. In his youth he was a Lieutenant in the 3d U.S. 
Infantry, and has since represented the United States as Minister to 
Brazil; his son, Gen. Alexander S. Webb, late of the United States 
Army, did efficient and gallant service in the civil war, and is now the 
President of the College of New York. 


JOHN AUSTIN STEVENS 
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DIARY 
OF A FRENCH OFFICER 
1781 
(Presumed to be that of Baron Cromot du Bourg, 
Aid to Rochambeau) 


From an unpublished Manuscript in the posses 
sion of C. Fiske Harris, of 
Providence, R. J. 


Translated for the Magazine of American History 


IV 


FROM HEAD OF ELK TO YORKTOWN 


September 9 — The grenadiers and 
chasseurs of the two brigades under the 
orders of M. de Custine embarked. 
Messieurs de Vauban and Lauberdiére 
decided on this also. M. de Closen and 
I followed the Legion of Lauzun, and 
after marching over some frightful roads 
reached Porter-Mill on the banks of 
the Delaware, 

Side Note—March, 21 miles. 


September to—After marching four 
miles we crossed the Susquehanna by 
a ford. The river at this place is 
at least two miles wide. The view 
is quite picturesque. On coming out 
the Legion mistook the road, there 
being no sign posts. We marched to 
Buck-Town by a very bad road. This 
town is ugly enough and in a hollow. 
There are perhaps sixty badly built 
houses. The rations and forage were 
badly served. On the whole it is easy 
to see from this march how necessary 
the presence of the Commander is. 
The army arrived in the evening at 
the same place, having crossed the 
river in boats much lower down to 
the left. 

Side Note.—March, 24 miles. 
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September 11—We marched to Balti- 
more over a country covered with 
woods, and the roads of which, passable 
now, must be very bad in the late fall. 
Before crossing we passed three shallow 
streams, over one of which there is a 
wooden bridge. Baltimore is only seen 
on arrival at this point, but-from the top 
of the hill whence the city is visible it 
presents quite a pleasing appearance. It 
is of considerable size and well built; 
the streets are perfectly straight ; there 
are sidewalks even. Among its inhabi- 
tants are many Dutch and Germans; 
part of it is called the French quarter. 
This is inhabited by Acadians who have 
been transported to it and are all very 
poor. The city seemed to me quite 
commercial. Ten miles behind us we 
left the army who went into camp. 

Side Note.— March, 22 miles. 

September 12—The army rejoined us 
at Baltimore. The Legion halted there, 
and I wished to stay also to give my 
horses a day of rest, but in the afternoon 
it was decided that the Legion should 
remain over the 13th. i saw that there 
would probably be further delay and 
made up ‘my mind to continue my jour- 
ney the same evening. The Baron de 
Closen, with whom of all my compan- 
ions I am most intimate, was pleased 
with my idea of going on, so we left to- 
gether at five o'clock, proposing to sleep 
at Brian’s-tavern, only ten miles distant, 
we were assured. Two miles on the 
road we came to the Patapsco ferry, 
over the river of the same name, which 
at this place is two and one-half miles 
wide. The boat was on the other side 
when we arrived ; the time which it took 
to return and for us to cross the water 
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brought us to nightfall. When we 
reached the other side we did our best 
to find a guide, but it was raining and 
the night very dark. We could not per- 
suade any American to conduct us, nev- 
ertheless we went on, but after travelling 
about three miles we thought we had 
mistaken the road, and stopped at a 
place where we saw a light. It was a 
little house or rather barrack in which 
lived a poor woman with five or six 
children, whom we frightened terribly. 
After many entreaties she was persuaded 
to conduct us to the house of a gentle- 
man, by whom she assured us we should 
be very well received ; but it was nearly 
a mile distant. She accompanied us, 
but the moment we saw the lights of the 
house she left us and ran away at the 
top of her speed. Crossing the fields, 
having escaped breaking our necks a 
dozen times, we reached the house of a 
Mr. Wacker, a man forty or forty-five 
years of age. His mother, who seemed 
to be at least eighty, was seated in an 
immense arm chair, and had an enor- 
mous pair of spectacles on her nose; 
two women of thirty at the most, and a 
young girl of fourteen or fifteen were 
knitting around a table. At first we 
frightened the whole household terribly, 
but after the assurances we gave them 
that we were French officers who had 
lost our way their uneasiness was ap- 
peased, confidence was established; little 
by little their faces assumed their natural 
expression, they found us not as black as 
we had been painted, and the whole fam- 
ily did nothing but laugh all the rest of 
the evening. They served usan excellent 
supper; they gave us excellent beds; 
our servants and horses were perfectly 
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well treated; from all of which we had 
not the least doubt that Mr. Wacker 
was a good Whig, and more than that, a 
good fellow. When it came to the 
question of pay he would not accept 
more than five shillings, which is about 
three of our money. 

Side Note-—Whig is the name of those who 
stand by the Country ; Tory, of those who hold 
to the King. 

September 13.—In the morning we left 
our comfortable resting place almost 
with regret ; we traveled nine miles over 
avery bad road through the woods to 
King’s Tavern, where we baited our 
horses. We then journeyed seventeen 
miles by roads equally bad to Queen 
Anne, where we stopped for the second 
time. To reach this we crossed a little 


ferry, perhaps ten yards wide. At Queen 


Anne there are seven or eight well built 
houses. We went on to Marlborough, 
nine miles distant, where we slept ; this 
is quite a pretty place of twelve or fifteen 
houses well enough built. 

September 14—We started quite early 
for Piscataway. The road is infinitely 
better than that on which we traveled 
the day before. In the first six miles 
we passed three quite handsome farms 
and a large number of cattle; the re- 
maining ten was partly through wood- 
lands and partly through cornfields, but 
the bars which we met by the hundred 
were unendurable ; we rested about two 
hours at Piscataway, which is very much 
like Marlborough. In the evening we 
pushed on to Port Tobacco, sixteen 
miles distar.:. The country and woods 
are like those we passed over in the 
morning ; this place is at the foot of a 
hill ; there are about twenty quite pretty 


















houses ; the church is very handsome. 
September 15 — From PortTobacco 
(Port Tobacco) to Hos (Horse) Ferry, 
which we reached in the morning, the 
distance is about fifteen miles, by quite 
a fine road; for some distance it 
skirts the Wicomaco river, on the 
banks of which there are fine mead- 
ows full of cattle. The only grain is 
Indian corn, which accounts for their 
eating only this kind of bread, which is 
the meanest and worst thing in the 
world. After halting there some time 
we crossed the Potomac, which at this 
place is at least four miles wide. The 
boat was not large enough for al! our 
horses ; we first embarked our servants, 
and then crossed ourselves to the other 
side of the river. We then entered 
Virginia and traveled through this pro- 
vince eighteen miles, over wretched 
roads, before reaching the Rappahan- 
nock river, which may be six hundred 
yards wide where it is crossed in a flat 
boat; descending, Port Royal is reached, 
quite a pretty little spot. It consists of 
perhaps sixty houses close together, the 
greater part of which are well built. Our 
servants, who left three hours at least 
before us, lost their way, and it was 
near midnight before they arrived. 
September 16— We breakfasted at 
Bradas (Brady’s Tavern), which is sixteen 
miles from Port Royal. Nothing can be 
more monotonous than the country we 
traveled over to reach this place; woods, 
Indian corn and tobacco are the only 
things to be seen. From Brady’s to 
Eliot’s Warehouse, at which we arrived 
in the evening, is seventeen miles, 
through a country similar to that which 
we saw in the morning. Two miles be- 
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fore reaching it we found Todd’s Bridge, 
a collection of six badly built houses. 
The Matapony river, which is narrow, 
passes here. 

September 17—We halted, after travel- 
ing fourteen miles, at the house of a 
private individual, Mr. Lipscom. Nine 
miles beyond we crossed the Mokine 
river in a ferryboat. It is about five 
hundred yards wide. Next we found 
a marsh which may be a mile wide, 
through which run two little creeks 
which empty into this same stream. The 
marsh of which I speak seems to fol- 
low the course of the Mokine a con- 
siderable distance. From there it is 
only fourteen miles to Boyd’s Tavern, 
where we slept. The road is quite fine; 
we have not seen a single stone in all 
this section of Virginia, but to make 
up for it a great deal of sand and mud 
even at this season. 

Side Note——Whoever may travel through this 
country, ten years or perhaps even one year 
hence, and desire to make use of this Journal 
as his guide, will be greatly astonished not to 
find the taverns and ferries called by the same 
names. But nothing is more common in this 
country than a change in this respect. The 
taverns and the ferries always take the name 
of the proprietor. For this reason it is some- 
times difficult to find the road. 

September 18—There only remained 
sixteen miles to reach Williamsburg, 
which we traveled in a very short time, 
the road being quite fine. We learned 
on our arrival that M. de Rochambeau 
and General Washington had left the 
evening before to visit the squadron of 
M. de Grasse, and we stopped at the 
quarters of M. de Lafayette, who re- 
ceived us with the greatest kindness and 
begged us to consider his house as our 
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own during the absence of M. de Ro- 
chambeau. We dined there. 

September 19—I went to see M. de St. 
Simon and the Colonels who had arrived 
from the Islands. Among them I found 
the Count d’Autichamp, to my extreme 
satisfaction, after all the kindness his 
brother shows me. At the house of M. 
de St. Simon I was witness to a quarrel 
he had with M. de Rostaing, Colonel of 
the Regiment of Gatinois, in which the 
latter did not express himself with the 
deference due to his commander, which 
was the more painful to me as we are 
by no means as subordinate here as we 
should be. 

September 20-21—Nothing of much 
interest transpired. I occupied myself 
during this time with things which con- 
cerned myself only, and profited by 
the opportunity to see the City. It is 
the largest after Philadelphia, Boston 
and Newport I have seen in Amer- 
ica. It is, moreover, the Capital of 
Virginia. It consists of two parallel 
streets, and two or three which cross 
them. These streets are perfectly 
straight, but they are not paved. There 
are three buildings quite worthy of notice 
which belong to a large college, in which 
there is also a Cabinet of natural his- 
tory; the Government House, which is 
in a very bad condition, but the halls of 
which, although out of repair, show 
that it was quite handsome, and the 
base of the building is superb; the 
Capitol, where the courts are held, 
is also a very fine edifice. There 
are besides several churches of. con- 
siderable size, but all these several 
places are now to be occupied 
for store houses and hospitals. The 
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town is thinly peopled. The war has 
ruined a great many persons, some of 
whom have even abandoned the coun- 
try, which is devastated. It is reces- 
sary to turn the horses out to pas- 
ture, as there is neither hay nor straw, 
and we are well content when we can 
find corn enough to feed them upon. 
Side Note.-—Since the occupation of this posi- 
tion by M. de Lafayette and a siege is talked of 
deserters often come in; several muskets are 
fired every day by the patrols but these events 
are become to us of so little interest at the mo- 
ment of commencing such an operation as that 
we are undertaking, and moreover the informa- 
tion we gather from our personal observa- 
tion is so inexact that I shall dispense with the 
narration of anything less than a skirmish. 


September 22—M. de Rochambeau 
returned from the naval armament. He 
arrived there the same day that he 
left here; he did not remain at the 
most more than six hours, but he found 
so many obstacles on his way back that 
he was five days on the road. 

I was really delighted to see him 
again; I had been separated from him 
for some time, and I can compare an 
aid-de-camp without his general to noth- 
ing but a body without a soul. In the 
evening he received news that Admiral 
Digby was on his way from Europe 
with from six to ten ships of the line 
and transports and hourly expected at 
New York. 

September 23.—We went to the James 
River to see the grenadiers and chas- 
seurs disembark; they reached our 
camp here the same evening. An 
American patrol took an English Colo- 
nel prisoner close up to York, who said 
he was taking a walk for his health. 

September 24—We went to the mouth 
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of Queen’s Creek on York River, from 
which we saw Gloucester perfectly, and 
below the town on the bank of the river 
a camp of near one thousand men. 
Nothing can be seen of York but a 
steeple, the rest of the town being hid- 
den by the woods. 

September 25—M. de Rochambeau 
took us with him to College Landing, 
which is only a mile from the town. A 
large part of the artillery was this day 
landed there. 

September 26 — We went to see the 
disembarkation of the troops, who all 


went into camp at Williamsburg in the‘ 


evening. We learned the same day that 
General Green has had an engagement 
with the English in South Carolina, 
and gained a considerable advantage 
over them. On the 26th, also, the Eng- 
lish captured several vessels laden with 
grain which were bringing nearly 25,000 
rations to the army. 

September 247—M. de Choisey left us 
to take command of the Troops on the 
other side of Gloucester; the Legion of 
Lauzun is there, 800 men, whom M. de 
Grasse has given from the garrison of 
his vessels, and some American militia. 

September 28—Very early in the morn- 
ing the two armies left Williamsburg in 
a single column, and marched in this 
order for a distance of five miles to a 
fork in the road. Here the Americans 
took the road to the right and we ar- 
rived in the evening, in two columns, in 
sight of York; the place was immedi- 
ately invested. Some English dragoons 
came up to see what was going on, but 
two companies of Grenadiers and Chas- 
seurs were advanced with two pieces of 
4, which sent them back immediately. 
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September 29—Passed in reconnoiter- 
ing, during which the English fired a great 
number of cannon shot. Three Ameri- 
cans were killed and three wounded. 

September 30—In the morning we saw 
to our great surprise that during the 
night the enemy had evacuated two Re- 
doubts of considerable strength and a 
Redan in front of their works. The Gen- 
eral immediately posted one hundred 
Grenadiers in one and fifty chasseurs 
in the other, established a Redoubt in 
place of the Redan and even threw up 
a fourth to connect them all together. 
While the men were at work upon them 
four or five were killed. 

There was also musketry firing upon 
the Volunteers of St. Simon on the left 
of the line, and some cannon were fired. 
M. de Bouillet, an officer of the regi- 
ment of Agénois, had a thigh broken, one 
hussar was killed and another wounded. 


OCTOBER 


October 1—In the morning the two 
redoubts on which the Americans were 
at work not being yet finished the ene- 
my cannonaded them without cessation 
but to no result. They neither killed 
nor wounded any one. At twoo’clock M. 
de Rochambeau gave me letters to carry 
to M. de Grasse. I leftimmediately and 
went to Hampton, a distance of twenty- 
four miles, by a very fine road. This 
little town is quite pretty. I took a boat 
there to go on board the Ville de Paris, 
but the wind and tide were against me. 
I was detained from five in the evening 
until two in the afternoon of the next 
day struggling against the sea. 

October 2—I reached the Ville de 
Paris at two o’clock in the afternoon 
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and left at ten in the evening with the 
replies. 

October 3—I arrived in the morning 
at seven, and at ten delivered my letters 
to M. de Rochambeau ; nothing of in- 
terest had occurred during my absence. 
The English had merely cannonaded 
from their forts everything they could 
discover, and a patrol of four Ameri- 
cans had been absolutely destroyed by a 
ball, three killed by the same blow, and 
the fourth wounded. 

October 4—Nothing more occurred 
than the days previous. M. de Ro- 
chambeau received a letter from M. de 
Choisey in which he sent word that the 
evening before, on taking a position on 
the side which he occupied, he had 
found the enemy to the number of six 
hundred, attacked and driven them, and 
that the commanding officer of the Eng- 
lish infantry had been killed, Mr. Tarle- 
ton badly wounded at the head of his 
cavalry, and that the enemy had lost fifty 
men in the little skirmish, while our loss 
was only three hussars killed and eleven 
wounded; Messrs. Billy Dillon and du 
Tertre, both officers of the hussars, 
slightly wounded, that the Duke de Lau- 
zun had charged repeatedly at the head 
of his hussars with advantage, and that 
he had driven the enemy at a rapid rate 
into Gloucester. The night of the 4th 
to 5th several patrols met and fired 
upon each other. The English also 
continued their cannonade without in- 
terruption. 

Side Note. — The Duke de Lauzun, after 
charging several times at the head of his Legion, 
was ordered by M. de Choisey to fall back and 
obeyed. As he was returning with his troops 
he saw one of the lancers of his Legion at some 
distance engaged with two of Tarleton’s dra- 
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goons. Without a word to any one, he lowered 
his guard and went to his assistance. I only 
knew this incident on the 20th November from 
M. de Rochambeau; the modesty of M. de 
Lauzun had prevented his mentioning it, but I 
should feel that I was very wrong should I omit 
to write down inthis Journal everything that 
relates to the Duke de Lauzun, who, in these 
minor actions, set the best possible example io 
the army. 


October 5—The cannonade continued 
throughout the day as well as the night 
of the 5th to 6th. 

October 6—In the evening the trench 
was at last opened. The Regiment of 
Touraine, not being brigaded, opened 
one also on its side to the left, and con- 
structed a battery opposite to a Redoubt 
of the enemy. It was sharply cannon- 
aded this night and seven Grenadiers 
were killed or wounded. M. de la 
Loge, an officer of the artillery, while in 
his battery, had a thigh taken off. The 
trench on the right was opened in more 
quiet. 

October 7—The trench was finished in 
such manner as to afford protection ; we 
had only three men killed this day. 
In the night of the 7th to 8th there were 
three men killed and wounded. 

October 8—The battery of the Regi- 
ment of Touraine was entirely completed, 
but orders were given not to fire from 
it. During the night of the 8th to 9th the 
enemy kept up a heavy fire; they killed 
one of our men and wounded another. 

October 9>—In consequence of a move- 
ment made by one of the frigates of the 
enemy, the Guadaloupe of 26 guns, the 
General sent orders to fire hot shot. The 
frigate took shelter from the fire under 
the town, but the Charon, a ship of 56 
was burned. That day we had two 














men wounded. In the evening the 
American battery was completed and 
opened fire which it continued briskly 
all night. 

October 1o—At daybreak eight flat- 
boats laden with the enemy came up 
the river about a mile, and endeavored 
to disembark on the side where M. de 
Choisey was; his artillery prevented 
them and they returned on the Glouces- 
ter side. In the morning all our bat- 
teries were ready and begun to fire. 
This day we had one soldier killed and 
three wounded. 

October 11—The fire of the enemy 
slackening, we perfected our batteries. 
During the night of the 11th to r2th we 
opened the second parallel; we had 
seven soldiers wounded. 

October 12—We completed the second 
parallel; during the night of the 12th 
to 13th three redoubts which supported 
this same parallel and traced the line of 
batteries. We had six soldiers killed 
and eleven wounded. Messeiurs de 
Mioles and Dunne, both officers in the 
regiment of Soissonnais, were seriously 
wounded. 

October 13—Was passed in a cannon- 
ade of shot and shell on both sides; we 
had one man killed and twenty-eight 
wounded. 

October 14—We fire all day, the heav- 
iest fire being directed upon two re- 
doubts which were to be attacked in the 
evening. At half-past sevei in the eve- 
ning the regiment of Touraine made a 
feint on the left. M. de Choisey made 
another at Gloucester; at 8 two re- 
doubts opposite to our right were at- 
tacked; 400 Americans under command 
of M. de la Fayette carried that which 
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was nearest the river, and 400 French 
under the orders of the Baron de Viomé- 
nil, M. de Rostaing and Deux Ponts, 
carried the second, with fixed bayonets, 
and notwithstanding the fire of the 
enemy, which lasted eight to ten min- 
utes. The Americans took thirteen 
prisoners and three officers, we took 
forty-seven and three officers. The 
enemy lost a great many men; we lost 
forty-six men and had sixty-two wound- 
ed, besides six officers, Messieurs de 
Lameth, Count William de Deux Ponts, 
De Cereuil, Captain of the Gatinois 
regiment, de Berthelet, de Severgue and 
de Lutzen. 

Side Note.—M.d’Estrade, Lieutenant Colonel 
of the Gatinois,a yentleman distinguished by 
his merit as well as by his age, and who has 
been present at fourteen sieges or battles, was 
one of the first to mount the redoubt, but a 
soldier, not recognizing him, and catching him 
by the coat to help himself up, overset him into 
the ditch, where about two hundred men passed 
over his body. This brave man entered the re- 
doubt after this, and although all bruised, went 
into the trenches the next day, 


October 15—Firing all day. In the 
night of the 15th to 16th six hundred of 
the enemy made a sortie upon our right 
battery, entered the redoubt which was 
to support it, pushed as far as the bat- 
tery, and spiked four pieces of 16. All 
the troops of the trench were called to 
arms, and the enemy was repulsed. Five 
prisoners were taken, and they lost be- 
sides seven men; during the twenty-four 
hours we had eleven men killed and 
thirty-seven wounded ; five officers were 
wounded, Messeiurs de Morin, Captain 
in the Soissonnais, de Bargues, de Hen- 
delot, de Saumont, de Persignan; M. 
de Persignan, who commanded the re- 
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doubt which the enemy penetrated, was 
wounded and made prisoner. 

October 16—In the evening the bat- 
teries of the second parallel were en- 
tirely finished and opened fire. Two 
men were killed and three wounded. 

October 17—There was firing on both 
sides until noon, when Lord Cornwallis 
asked for a suspension of arms, and a 
discussion of articles of capitulation was 
begun. This day two men were killed 
and one wounded. M. de Bellenger, an 
artillery officer was killed. 

October 18—The articles of capitula- 
tion were discussed and agreed upon. 

October 19 —At noon the capitulation 
was signed. At one o'clock possession 
was taken of the enemy’s works, and at 
two the garrison marched out and laid 
down its arms at the end of the line. 

Side Note.—The Gloucester garrison also 
marched out before M. de Choisey. 


Our loss during the siege was : 


Officers killed, : ; I 
“ wounded, 15 
Soldiers killed, 70 
“ wounded, 169 


ie under the orders 


of M.deChoisey, killed, 5 


wounded, . 15 
: 275 

Of the Americans . 
Soldiers killed or wounded, 250 
Officers ” - 10 
260 


The English had killed and wounded 
about : 


Soldiers, ; . 600 
Officers, . . 10 
610 
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The garrison, surrer.iered prisoners of 
war, amounted to 6,918 men, besides 
1,500 sailors, and 68 men captured dur- 
ing the siege. 

List of the York garrison which march- 
ed out and laid down their arms the day 
the post was surrendered : 

GENERALS CORNWALLIS AND O’Hara, 

















Colonels, ; J 2 
Lieut.-Colonels, 5 8 
Majors, II 
Captains, 52 
Lieutenants, 89 
Ensigns, . : . 36 
Chaplains, . . 2 
Adjutants, . 12 
Quarter Masters, . 10 
Surgeon Majors, 10 
Aids, 22 
Sergeants, 295 
Drummers, . 121 
Muskets, . 31273 
_. 31943 

Marched out and laid 

down their arms at 
Gloucester, 1,100 

SICK. 

Sergeants, go 
Drums, . . 44 
Muskets, . , 1,741 
1,875 

Captured during the 
siege, : : . 68 
Sailors, . : é 1,500 
Grand total, . 8,486 


I do not include the Tories or the 
traders made prisoners of war and 
paroled, but who must nevertheless be 
exchanged. 














Besides there are in arms of all 


calibre : 

Iron guns, 140 
Bronze guns, . ; 74 
214 
Small arms, . 7,320 
Standards, ; ‘ 22 

Vessels lost by the En- 
glish, i ‘ F 64 


About twenty were sunk, but forty 
remain, of which five armed. Besides 
which the Guadaloupe frigate of 24 guns, 
which the enemy sunk, but which can 
be raised. 

In addition about 457 horses. 

Note.—Next follows a French translation of 
the articles of capitulation (see Sparks’ Washing- 
ton, VIIT, 583) and of the general orders of 
General Washington (after orders, October 20, 
1781). EDITOR. 

I add to my remarls a journal kept 
during the siege by the Engineers, an- 
other by M. de Ménonville, who was 
charged with the work on the trench, 
and a sketch of the campaign by Mon- 
seiur the Comte de Grasse, made by his 
orders on board of the Ville de Paris. 
JOURNAL OF THE SIEGE OF YORK IN 

VIRGINIA 
[ENGINEERS] 

September 26-27—The American and 
French armies which weie embarked 
part at Elk River as the head of Chesa- 
peake Bay, and part at Annapolis, arriv- 
ing successively at Williamsburgh, made 
a junction there on the 26 September 
with the American Corps under the 
orders of the Marquis de Lafayette, and 
the Division of the Marquis de St. Simon 
which had embarked at St. Domingo on 
the Fleet of the Comte de Grasse. 
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The cavalry of De Lauzun’s Volun- 
teers, which came by land, had been 
ordered to march directly upon Glou- 
cester, a port on the river opposite to 
the Town of York, where the enemy was 
also entrenched. 

The Infantry of de Lauzun, to the 
number of three hundred, and eight 
hundred of the Ships armament moved 
to this point to reinforce the American 
Corps destined to prevent any movement 
of the enemy from this section. 

September 282—The Americans, to the 
number of four or five thousand men of 
the Continental Troops, and the French 
army, composed of seven regiments of 
Infantry and a batallion of Artillery 
marched upon York to invest it. 

The position for the Americans camp 
was marked out, its right resting on a 
creek and its left on a marsh. 

The right Brigade of the French, 
which the first day was posted behind 
the marsh, joined the other two, which 
stretched to the York River. 

The positions for the Park of artillery 
was marked out on the ground which 
had been occupied by the First Brigade. 

During the night of the 28th to 2gth, 
the enemy established a camp on the 
plain in front of the position selected for 
the American army. 

September 29—The exterior works were 
reconnoitred. The plain of York is 
bounded on the right by a creek, on the 
left by a marsh, and is commanded by a 
slightly elevated ground which descends 
in easy slopes. 

The enemy had occupied some points 
of this ground with redoubts protected 
by friezes and abattis, under the pro- 
tection of which they established camps. 
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At the gorge on the right of the 
Hampton high road, a battery was 
opened with a ditch protected by a row 
of abattis. The left of this battery rested 
on a great ravine encumbered by felled 
trees. 

During the night of the 29th to 3oth 
the enemy evacuated these redoubts and 
these batteries. 

September 30th—An attack was made 
on an advanced Post which interfered 
with the establishment of the left Bri- 
gade, and it was compelled to fall back 
upon the Redoubt beyond the left side 
of the great ravine, which closed the 
right of the beseiged. 

The same day the ground abandoned 
by the enemy was taken possession of 
in order to make a reconnoissance of 
the defences of the body of the place. 

The town of York is built partly on 
the summit and partly in the rear of a 
plateau, divided by ravines which end in 
steep banks on the river. 

On the right this plateau is bounded 
by a deep and marshy ravine, through 
which flows a creek which empties into 
the river above the town. 

Beyond this ravine the enemy occu- 
pied a great Star redoubt, friezed and 
fortified by a double row of abattis, con- 
nected by picketed buttresses, This 
work was on the cliff which overlooks 
the river. 

On the left the plateau ends at the 
river. This position extending over 
about one thousand yards, was fortified 
by redoubts and batteries built at the 
gorge, and connected together by cur- 
tains. The works were friezed and 
protected by abattis. 

In some parts of it there was a sec- 
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ond one of standing trees, jointed and 
terraced from behind. 

Towards the centre the besieged had 
opened an interior trench, the principal 
object of which was to cover a part of 
the camps. 

On the left they occupied an advan- 
tageous position on the river cliff by a 
small redoubt friezed, and abattis thrown 
forward one hundred and twenty yards 
from the principal line, and beyond a 
piece of ground which was under cover. 
This redoubt was protected on its right 
by another more considerable work, with 
a ditch, frieze and abattis. These two 
works had no communication with each 
other, nor with the body of the place. 

During the night of the 30th Septem- 
ber to the rst October the battery of the 
Hampton road was closed at the gorge, 
and an intermediate redoubt was begun 
between that and the one on Pigeon Hill, 
near the beginning of one of the gaps of 
the great ravine on the right of the 
enemy. The work, which was disturbed 
by the batteries of the enemy, was fin- 
ished in the night of the 3d to 4th. 
This line of new batteries next those 
abandoned by the enemy, formed a 
countervallation, the two extremities of 
which rested on the ravines. 

During this interval communications 
were established across the marshes which 
separated the camps from the firm 
ground and the attacks and the trench 
depots were fixed upon. 

For that of the centre the rear was 
chosen of a great ravine which ends about 
two hundred yards from the place, and 
for that of the right a gap of the same 
ravine. The road from the camp to these 
depots was not in sight of the works. 
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The reconnoissance completed, the ar- 
tillery disembarked, and the necessary 
supplies arranged, the establishment of 
the first parallel was begun. 

The strength and reputation of the 
Garrison were the reason for the decision 
to establish it at the usual distance, and 
to fortify it by redoubts against sorties. 
The advanced works on the enemy’s 
left made it necessary even to increase 
the distance of the right of the attacks 
from the body of the place. The jay of 
the ground determined its outline ; the 
right resting on the steep bank of the 
river, on the left of the great ravine. 

In the night of the 6th to 7th, the first 
parallel was opened, and the construc- 
tion of the redoubts necessary for sdfety 
began. This work was only interrupted 
by the batteries, the fire of which was 
turned upon the new redoubts from the 
beginning of their construction. 

The same night an end of a parallel 
with a flying sap was opened to support 
a battery which served the double pur- 
pose of disturbing the advanced redoubt 
on the right of the besieged and of 
driving off the ships of war which might 
have taken the left of the great attack 
in reverse. 

This work, information of which was 
given by a deserter, was greatly troubled 
by the batteries of the besieged, and the 
attention which they paid to it diverted 
their attention from the opening of the 
great attack. 

October 7th—At daylight the guard bat- 
teries entered the parallel. From the 7th 
to the 8th the perfectionment of the first 
parallel and the redoubts was continued, 
and the construction of the batteries 
begun. The nature of the ground on 
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the left decided their establishment 
behind the parallel, and one was placed 
on its left flank beyond the ravine. 

October 8th—At noon the parallel 
and the battery at the left attack were 
completed. 

From the 8th to the 9th the perfection- 
ment of the parallel, and of the redoubts 
and batteries was continued, and com- 
munications opened in their rear. 

October gth—The construction of a 
battery of mortars was begun in part of 
the parallel. 

In the afternoon the batteries began 
their fire, and subdued that of the 
enemy. 

The fire of that on the left compelled 
the frigate and the other vessels of war 
to withdraw. 

From the 9th to the roth the perfec- 
ting of the works was continued, and 
palisades were set in the ditches of the 
redoubts. 

On the left attempts were made to set 
fire to the abattis of the redoubt. 

October x10th—The batteries 
ready to open fire. 

In the night of the 1oth to 11th, the 
batteries of the left attack burned a ship 
uf war, aground in the river, and some 
transports. 

October 11th—The 
tinued their fire. 

The first parallel and the redoubts 
being entirely completed, the line of the 
second and. its communications was 
determined. 

The left was rested on a great ravine ; 
the redoubts which were in the extended 
left of the besieged made it necessary to 
terminate the right by a _ shoulder 
(epaulement) projection one hundred 


were 


batteries con- 
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and twenty yards distant from one of 
their redoubts. 

During the night of the 11th to 12th, 
the second parallel was opened, and the 
works necessary for its protection and 
that of the batteries were begun. Com- 
munications were also opened from this 
parallel to the first, that of the right, 
starting from the head of the great centre 
ravine, that on the left cutting the Hamp- 
ton high way. 

This work, too near the enemy to be 
unobserved by them, was greatly dis- 
turbed by their batteries and musketry 
fire. 

The fire of our batteries of the first 
parallel somewhat subdued that of the 
place, and favored the progress of the 
work, 

From the 12th to 13th the construc- 
tion of batteries in advance of the par- 
allel was begun, and work on the 
redoubts, the continuance which the 
close proximity to the fire of the enemy 
rendered impossible by day, was re- 
sumed. 

In the night of the 13th to 14th, and 
during the day of the 14th, the work of 
the preceding days and nights was con- 
tinued. 

In the night of the 14th to 15th the 
Baron de Vioménil, Maréchal de Camp 
for the day, and the Marquis de Lafay- 
ette, assaulted the two advanced redoubts 
on the enemy’s left. These assaults 
were perfectly successful, although the 
friezes and abattis were still unbroken. 

By daylight the parallel was completed 
to the river, and connected with the first 
by a communication, 

The captured redoubts were included 
in this parallel, and a battery of guns 
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and shells was posted in that of the 
cliff. 

October 15—The parallel and_ its 
communications were perfected, and a 
line of battery in advance of it, between 
the new redoubts, marked out. 

In the night of the 15th to 16th, the 
besieged made a sortie upon the left of 
the Grand attack and spiked seven pieces 
of cannon which were not yet in battery. 
The reserves of the trench guard com- 
pelled them to fall back precipitately. 

The same night work was continued 
on the redoubts and batteries. 

October 16—The cannon which was 
spiked the night before fired upon the 
enemy’s works. 

In the night of the 16th to 17th the 
work of the preceding nights was con- 
tinued, and the artillery moved from the 
first parallel to the second. 

October 17—The greater part of our 
batteries fired and subdued those of the 
enemy, who had kept up a very sharp 
and continuous fire during the preceding 
days. 

In the afternoon a suspension of arms 
was asked for and successively prolonged 
through the night with reciprocal cessa- 
tion of work. In consequence the 
tracing of a flying sap to connect the 
batteries opposite the redoubt on the 
right of the enemy was stopped. 

October 18—The suspension was 
continued, to agree upon the articles of 
the capitulation, which was signed the 
19th. 

The Garrisons of York and Gloucester 
surrendered theirselves prisoners of war. 

Done in camp before York the 22a 
October, 1781. 














NOTES 

HECTOR ST. JOHN DE CREVECOEUR— 
SUPPLEMENTARY NOTICE—When I wrote 
the biographical sketch of Hector St. 
John de Crevecoeur, author of the Let- 
ters of an American Farmer, which was 
prefixed to his description of the Falls 
of Niagara, published in the October 
number of the Magazine of American His- 
tory | II.,604,] I was aware that a person 
of that name had served with distinction 
in the French war in America, as an offi- 
cer in the Regiment de /a Sarre, but I 
omitted ail notice of that fact, in conse- 
quence of a doubt as to his identity with 
the subject of my sketch. The date of 
the birth of the officer, as given in the 
archives of the A/inistere de la guerre in 
Paris, did not correspond with that of 
the author of the Letters, as preserved 
in the records of his family. 

There is on file in said archives, under 
date of July 5th, 1758, an application in 
behalf of the Steur Michel Jean de Creve- 
coeur, for a lieutenancy in the regiment 
ade la Sarre. He is described as a cadet 
in the colonial troops, and is recom- 
mended to the Government by the 
Baron de Breteuil and the Marquis 
d’Houdetot, under whom he had served 
in Canada with distinction. He is de- 
scribed as a person of ability, and famil- 
iar with artillery. ‘The application was 
favorably endorsed by the Marquis de 
Vaudreuil, then Governor-General of 
Canada, It states that the cadet was 
born in Paris on the 6th day of January, 
1738. The author of the “ Letters” is 
stated by his biographers to have been 
born in Caen, in 1735. The last date is 
an error, for the family records show 
that he was bor~ at Caen in 1738. ‘The 
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discrepancy between the dates and 
places of birth of the cadet, and of the 
author of the “ Letters,” is not conclu- 
sive against the identity of the two, ip 
view of the fact that such information 
concerning applicants for promotion was 
not usually obtained from baptismal 
registers. In consequence of this omis- 
sion, it is well known that the records of 
the War Department in Paris are not re- 
liabje in that particular. 

If, therefore, the proofs of identity are 
otherwise satisfactory, such discrepancy 
in date and place of birth can be prop- 
erly disregarded. That the individuals 
were undoubtedly identical, may be in- 
ferred from the following considerations: 

The Marquis d’Houdetot and the 
Baron de Breteuil, who recommended 
the cadet for the lieutenancy, were inti- 
mate friends of the family of the author 
of the “ Letters,” 

There was no other member of the 
Crévecoeur family, who could possibly 
have served in the French colony at the 
time indicated. 

Documents in possession of the 
family show that the author of tue 
“ Letters” passed many years in Canada 
before its conquest by the English, and 
had been employed in drawing maps of 
the country. Among other evidences, 
is a letter written in New York in 1790, 
to a person in France, in which mention 
is made of St. John de Crévecoeur, then 
French Consul-General in New York, 
and author of the “Letters of an 
American Farmer,’ whom the writer 
recalls to the memory of his correspond- 
ent as one whom they had both met in 
Canada, asa lieutenant in the regiment de 
la Sarre. 
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The name of the cadet is given in the 
application as the “Sieur Michel Jean 
de Crévecoeur” ; that of the author of 
the “Letters” is entered in the register 
of his baptism as Michel William Jean 
de Crévecoeur, showing an identity in 
name, except that the “ William,” in the 
baptismal name, was omitted in the 
other, as was frequently the case among 
the French. 

The author of the “ Letters,” in the 
notes to his “ Travels in Pennsylvania,” 
exhibits an intimate personal knowledge 
of the country that had been the sub- 
ject of controversy between the French 
and English in America, and which could 
only have been acquired by an active 
participant in that strife. 

In the Gazette de France, under date 
of March roth, 1759, there is a notice, 
of which the following is a translation. 
It was written from Versailles, two days 
before its publication : 

“The Sieur de Bougainville, first ade- 
“ de-camp to the Marquis de Montcalm, 
“has had the honor to present to his 
“majesty a plan of the forts and a map 
“of the places which constitute the 
“theatre of war in America. These 
“have been drawn by the Sieur de 
“‘Crévecoeur, an officer of the regiment 
“ de la Sarre, employed in the engineers, 
“and who has acquired much reputation 
“by his bravery and talents.” This no- 
tice must refer to the same Crévecoeur 
mentioned in the above application fora 
lieutenancy, which office had undoubt- 
edly been conferred upon him. 

The map and plans above alluded to 
can now be seen in the Dépét Géogra- 
phique de la Guerre in Paris. Although 
they are anonymous, there is a tradition 
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in the office that they were drawn by 
Crévecoeur, the lieutenant in the regi- 
ment de /a Sarre. The map is quite 
large, being on a scale of about eight 
miles to an inch. Both the map and the 
plans are of no little historical interest. 

The title endorsed on the former is as 
follows : 

“ Manuscrite en 1758, d'une partie de 
“l’Amerique, qui comprend le Connecti- 
“cut, Chamokin ville sur le lac St. 
“ Pierre, la R Susquehanna, le lac On- 
“tario, Winchester ville dans la Vir- 
“ ginie, et partie du lac Erie, lequel pays 
“fait partie du Canada.” 

On it are delineated plans of Forts. 
Quaris, Cannatchocary and Hunter, and 
the house of Sir William Johnson. 

It will be noticed that the map is 
dated in 1758, one year previous to its 
being presented to his majesty, Louis 
XV., as before stated. 

A careful comparison of the handwrit- 
ing of the above title, with known man- 
uscripts of the author of the “ Letters,” 
shows that they must have been written 
by the same individual. 

O. H. MARSHALL. 

CocK-HILL FORT. — This little “ re- 
doubt of two guns ’—so described by 
Dr. Lossing, in his “ Field-Book of the 
Revolution ;”’ see Vol. II., pp. 610, 620— 
was an “outpost” in the American line 
of d fense at the time of the capture of 
“Fort Washington” by the British and 
Hessian forces, in 1776. It was situ- 
ated at the northwestern extremity of 
Tubby Hook hill—its ancient and mod- 
ern name—about one mile north of Fort 
Washington hill, at a point overlooking 
both the Hudson River and the Harlem 




















River valley. Spuyten Duyvel Creek is 
at the foot of the steep incline of this 
hill northward, across which, on “ Te- 
tard’s hill, was the larger fortification 
called Fort Independence.” From Cock- 
hill Fort the little detachment of our 
forces stationed there was driven, says 
Lossing, by Col. Rall, soon after killed 
at Trenton. The circular earthwork 
constituting this little fortification, in 
height some ten or twelve feet, was lev- 
eled by a modern gardener now on the 
spot; nothing of the relic kind was un- 
earthed by his spade but a “brick 
drain,” and some military “pipes” and 
bullets, which were taken off by a zeal- 
ous antiquary. The site of old “ Cock- 
hill Fort” is one of the most command- 
ing on New York Island, in the extent 
and beauty of its outlooks. It is the 
property of I. B. West, who resides in 
a cottage near by. So desirable 
was the locality regarded for a summer 
residence, that Mr. West only a very few 
years ago paid the sum of $25,000 for 
the acre of land he now owns there; it 
was about $2,500 more than was paid 
for the whole hill of 80 acres in 1840, by 
Mr. Samuel Thompson, of New York, 
who moved to what is now known as 
Inwood at about that time, and was the 
pioneer builder of residences on Tubby 
Hook hill. This hill, during the Revo- 
lution and long subsequent, belonged to 
the extensive Dyckman estate at this 
end of the Island. From the lofty apex 
of Cock-hill—where stood the fort—we 
have a view of several elegant mansions, 
in the midst of rich horticultural and 
rural surroundings, on the Harlem River 
side, one of which is that of Mr. Isaac 
W. Dyckman, the present worthy repre- 
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sentative of that estate, whose patriotic 
ancestor and kinsmen bravely stood 
their ground or shed their blood amid 
the forts and fights and forays of the old 
war, by which they were so much sur- 


rounded in these parts. W. HH. 


A TURTLE FEAST.—Newport, Decem- 
ber 23, 1752.—Sir, Your Favours by 
Brother Thos I recd. The Turtle in ex- 
cellent order but the Times not so. I 
held the entertainment at Fort George 
were we was well accommodated, and 
favoured wh a Company of about 4o or 
50 Gentln & Ladies with his Honour 
Josh Whipple Esqr as the head upon 
our Landing the Flagg was hoisted and 
then saluted with a number of cannon, 
We Dined about Two o’clock, Drank 
Tea about 5, then order the musitions 
to play, Danced untill Ten. We was fa- 
vour’d wh. a fine moon light, serene 
Night, landed at Town about Eleven, 
Serenaded every person to their Door, 
and thus concluded, but upon the whole. 
The entertainment had the preference 
to all the Turtle frolicks before it and 
Mr Geo Bressett’s Health, with Honest 
George was freely drank In a chearfull 
Glass by every person and at the Re- 
quest of the Company I return you these 
compliments for the formation of so 
agreeable an Entertainment. George I 
conclude in hopes of seeing of you soon 
and so sincerely wish you health and 
prosperity and Remain your assured 
Friend and most Humble servt 

SAM FREEBODY 
Mr. George Bressett. 
Newport. J. E. M. 


‘THE VAUCLUSE BUTTONWOOD.—On or 
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about the 8th of September, 1857, the 
“ Big Tree” on the Vaucluse Farm fell 
to the ground. Probably there are few, 
if any, trees as large as this was when in 
a vigorous state on this side of the Al- 
leghany Mountains. Its measurement, 
now that it is bereft of bark and other- 
wise in a perishing condition, is as fol- 
lows : 

At its widest spread on the ground, 
about 42 feet in circumference; smallest 
part of its main trunk, 22 feet in circum- 
ference; largest fork at its junction with 
trunk (this is about,10 feet from 
ground), 13 feet 4 inches; largest fork, 
so feet from ground, 8 feet 7 inches ; 
smallest fork at junction, 12 feet 10 
inches; smallest fork, 40 feet from 
ground, 9 feet 3 inches. 

There are not, probably, many trees 
on the island that are as large at their 
base as is the smallest of these forks at 
the height of 40 feet. A swing was for- 
merly attached to one of its lower 
branches, 7o feet from the ground. 
When in full vigor it used to be said 
that a bird resting on its topmost branch 
could not be reached with an ordinary 
fowling piece.—Wewport Mercury, 1857. 

J. E. M. 

FIRST AMERICAN MATRIMONIAL AD- 
VERTISEMENT.—The following extract 
from Loudon’s New York Packet of 
March 13, 1783, probably written by 
one of the young bloods of the army, is 
supposed to be the earliest matrimonial 
advertisement printed in this country : 

“Inserted by particular desire. Zo 
the Ladies! A Young Gentleman just 
compleating the twenty third Year of his 
Age, of a middling Stature, an open 
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frank and agreeable Countenance, of 
genteel Mien and Air, who has a consid- 
erable Acquaintance with the Seau 
Monde, whose Travels have not been 
confined to the Continent only, but who 
has visited the Gallic Coast, and whose 
Reflectiors have taught him to despise 
the vain Pleasures and idle Follies of 
the World; is desirous of settling him- 
self for Life by entering into the Bonds 
of Hymen with any Lady either Maid or 
Widow, provided her Circumstances will 
enable them to live in that happy State 
of Mediocrity, equally removed from the 
Follies of the Great, and the Vices of the 
Low; and who may be blessed with the 
good Nature to wink at the lesser Foibles 
of human Weakness. A Line directed 
to Z. J. at Fish-Kill, wili be properly 
attended to.—As the Writer is sincere, 
he expects that none from an idle Curos- 
ity, will give themselves any unnecessary 
Trouble to discover him, 
PETERSFIELD, 
THE FIRST COFFEE IN AMERICA.—The 

first commercial enterprise from New- 
port started from the island of Provi- 
dence. It was a small vessel fitted out 
by the farmers of Rhode Island, the 

captain, mate and crew each owning a 
part. She was sent on a trading voyage 

to the West Indies. Tradition says she 

brought, on her return, the first coffee 

introduced into the colonies, The berry 

was known as the Coffee bean.— Hunt's 

Merchants’ Magazine, Sept., 1851. 

J. E. M. 
THE JEWS IN NEWPORT,—In 1658 

fifteen Hebrew families from Holland 
arrived at Newport, R. I., and brought 

















with them the first three degrees of ma- 
sonry. ‘The Synagogue was built in 
1762, and dedicated the 2d day of De- 
cember, 1763, “after the Jewish custom, 
with much grandeur and sublimity.”— 
Newport Mercury. 
J. E. M. 
THE HEROIC BATTLES OF THE REVO- 
LUTION.—Louis McLaren, in an oration 
delivered before the Artillery Company 
of Wilmington, Del., July 5, 1813, thus 
alludes to the heroic battles of the war 
for Independence : “ The exploits of our 
heroes are almost as numerous as the 
hills of our country, and eclipse all the 
victories of Greece and of Rome! Cast 
your eyes over the extent of your terri- 
tory, and proudly dwell on the splendour 
of your National feats! Bunker's Hill 
and the Heights of Harlem, Saratoga 
and Zrenton, Princeton and Monmouth, 
Stony Point and York-Town, are the 
proud monuments of your heroes’ deeds 
and your country’s glory. At the men- 
tion of York-Town, who does not swell 
to the full measure of his soul? At 
York-Town was struck the blow which 
rivetted your Nation’s Independence; 
here the banners of your country’s liber- 
ties were triumphantly erected. On this 
height the Eagle of American glory 
perched, and flapping his wings in tri- 
umph, hallowed the Western World !”" 
PETERSFIELD, 


AN UNKNOWN ADVOCATE OF AMERI- 
CAN INDEPENDENCE.—Without wishing 
to detract from the fame of Thomas 
Paine, or question his pre-eminence as 
the advocate of American Independence, 
I would like to call attention to a con- 
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temporary pamphleteer who has _ re- 
mained without any recognition of his 
service. His piece was printed at Phila- 
delphia in 1776, and is entitled “ Obser- 
vations on the Reconciliation of Great 
Britain and the Colonies, in which are 
exhibited Arguments for and against 
that measure. By a Friend of American 
Liberty.” It is written with sufficient 
patriotism and eloquence, as this extract 
will show: 

“If we are independent, this land of 
liberty will be glorious on many ac- 
counts: Population will abundantly in- 
crease, agriculture will be promoted, 
trade will flourish, religion, unrestrained 
by human laws, will have free course to 
run and prevail, and America be an asy- 
lum for all noble spirits and sons of lib- 
erty from all parts of the worid. Hither 
they may retire from every land of op- 
pression; here they may expand and ° 
exult; here they may enjoy all the 
blessings which this terraqueous g'obe 
can afford to fallen men.” 

The question arises, Who was the 
author? After due consideration of the 
circumstances of the case, I am strongly 
inclined to attribute it to Rev. Jacob 
Green, of New Jersey, on the strength 
of the following passage in the Life of 
the Rev. Ashbel Green (page 46): “ My 
own father wrote a pamphlet entitled, as 
well as I can remember, ‘ Observations 
on the present Controversy between 
Great Britain and her American Colo- 
nies.’” I think no pamphlet of just 
that title exists, but it is not prudent to 
be too positive in making such a nega- 
tive assertion. 

The pamphleteer, whoever he was, 
was evidently a man in advance of his 
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age, as appears by the following passage: 
“ T wish that I could add that the guilt 
of slavery would be banished from us, 
and I cannot but hope that in time it 
may. What a dreadful absurdity, what a 
shocking consideration that people who 
are so strenuously contending for liberty 
should at the same time encourage and 
promote slavery ! and being thus guilty 
expose themselves to the judgment of 
Heaven,” F, BurpGe, 





REMAINS OF BRITISH OFFICERS IN NEW 
YORK,—Last week a number of bodies, 
including those of three British officers, 
were dug up at the northwest corner of 
1o4th street and Lexington avenue, New 
York City. All the space on the west 
side of Lexington’ avenue, between 
ro4th and 1osth streets, was a military 
graveyard during the British occupation; 


-the military hospital in that neighbor- 


hood was at the same house now occu- 
pied by H, P. McGowan, which stands 
on the south side of 106th street, between 
Third and Lexington avenues, The 
graves of these three British officers were 
preserved with care by the father (now 
deceased) of Mr. McGowan, and their 
location described by him to be where 
the bodies were found, 

Seplember 12, 1879 1,8. B. 

MITIGATED ABOLITION,—The follow- 
ing singular letter appeared in the Pitts- 
burgh Gazette of May 20, 1797: 

“ Pittsburgh, May 8, 1797. 

Sir, In the Homini Replegiando, for 
the Negro of Andrew Holmes, it would 
be dangerous to admit the principle, 
that the master being detained within 
the State, waiting for the opening of the 
navigation of our rivers, can take the 
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case out of the law, But such is the in- 
temperance, vagrancy, and dishonesty 
of the negro in question that he is a nui- 
sance, and the bail procured for him has 
surrendered him to the jail of the coun- 
ty so that the question of the elapse of 
six months, or the application of the 
law under special circumstances, does 
not deserve an inquiry into this case. 
We are therefore ready to deliver the 
negro to you, that he may be trans- 
ported with the first boat to Kentucky. 

It may be of good example to people 
of colour at this place, who claim liberty, 
to conduct themselves in such a manner 
as to shew that they deserve it. 

H. H. BRACKENRIDGE, 
Member of the Society for the Abolition 
of Slavery. 

Tuomas Cou.ins, 
Counsel in behalf of the Negro, 
To STeeLe Sempue, Esquire, 
Attorney for Andrew Holmes,"’ 
Alleghany, Pa. I, Cc, 


WINE-MAKING IN ViRGINIA,—" As for 
Wine, in all Parts of the Country Grapes 
grow wild and thrive extreamly, but at 
present they are almost only Food for 
the Birds; few Attempts having been 
made for the Cultivation of them and 
making Wines, except that of Colonel 
Robert Beverley,* which was thus: He 
having read, seen, studied, and enquired 
much concerning the Nature of Vin- 
tages, reduced his Knowledge to Prac- 
tice for his better Experience and Cer- 
tainty, in planting a small Vineyard ; 
and having great Prospect that this would 
answer his Purpose, he bragged much of 
it in Publick ; but being bantered by 
severall Gentlemen, he proposed to give 
each of them a Guinea down, if they 














would give him Ten, if he made a cer- 
tainty Number of Gallons of pure Wine 
that Vintage ; they accepted the Pro- 
posals, and he distributed (I think) one 
hundred Guineas, made the Wine ac- 
cording to the Terms agreed upon, and 
won his Wager, which Money he after- 
wards employed in planting more and 
greater Vineyards, from which he made 
good Quantities of Wine, and would 
have brought it to very high Perfection 
had he lived some Years longer. His 
whole Family, even his Megroes, drank 
scarce anything but the small Wines, 
and the Strong is of a good Body and 
Flavour: the Red, that I have often 
drank, to me it seems to have the ‘Taste 
of Claret and the Strength of Red Port,” 
— The Present State of Virginia, by Hugh 
Jones, A. M., London, MDCCXXIV, 
A. H. 
* Maternal grandfather of Colonel Beverley 


Robinson, 


BRITISH ARMY EMOLUMENTS,—The 
following anecdote of Captain ‘Thomas 
Bibby of the 47th Foot, founder of the 
late Bibby fumily of New York, is wor- 
thy of reproduction ; 

“A day or two before we came here 
Prince William Henry arrived from Eng- 
land in the Lion of Seventy-four guns, 
under the care of Admiral Digby. ‘The 
prince has been on shore, and visited 
most of the places in the City and the 
posts around it. He is very shrewd and 
sensible, making many pertinent remarks 


and observations. Not long since he 


accosted Lieut. Bibby of our regiment 
in the following manner ; ‘ Well, Cap- 
tain Bibby, so you are in the Adjutant 
I suppose there are 
Bibby replied: 


General's office. 
handsome perquisites ?' 
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‘Upon my word, your royal Highness is 
misinformed, for no one in that office 
has more than his bare salary.’ ‘In- 
deed,’ exclaimed his Royal Highness 
with surprise, ‘Well, well, then you 
should partake of those of the Commis- 
saries and Barrack Master General; for, 
let me tell you, they have emoluments 
enough for both,’"’"—Andurey's Travels 
through the Interior Parts of America, 
/1,, 630. }. A. %, 

DEATHS OF OFFICERS OF THE REVOLU- 
TION.—Extract from General Orders is- 
sued by General Henry Lee at Parkin- 
son’s Feriy, November 20, 1794, pub- 
lished in the Pittsburgh Gazette, Novem- 
ber 29, 1794: 

“with deep regret the Commander- 
in-Chief announces the death of Major 
Watkins of the Maryland line, and Lieu- 
tenant Jones of the Virginia line, both 
of whom in their several stations ably 
and honorably discharged their duties— 
to their memory we will pay the highest 
tribute of respectful condolence—they 
must be buried with the honors of war, 
and attended to the grave conformably 
to their rank, ‘This last homage of pro- 
found respect the Commander-in-Chief 
presents to their names as the highest 
testimony he can give of his sense of 
the merit of fellow soldiers who fell 
victims to the toil and sufferings to 
which the virtuous army under his com- 
mand was unavoidably subjected in the 
course of a campaign undertaken to stop 
the progress of anarchy, and to perpet- 
uate to their fellow citizens the inesti- 
mable blessings of good order and good 
government,” 


Alleghany, Pa. iG 
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CENSUS OF STATEN ISLAND, N. Y., 
1790. — The following is the census 
of the white inhabitants of the several 
townships on Staten Island, from an ac- 
tual enumeration lately made, viz. : 

Castle Town, . . . - 804 
Wenge, =. 5 ef + BTKG 
Semmemed,. 2... 
Northfield, . . . . . 1027 





Me «aww = oe 

Daily Advertiser, Feb, 14, 1791. 

We. 

LIBERALITY OF JOHN ADAMS.—PAi/a- 
delphia, May 21,1791. Monday last the 
Vice President of the United States, his 
lady and family left this city on a tour 
to the Eastward. We hear that his Ex- 
cellency proposes to pass the summer at 
his seat in Braintree, near Boston.— 
Philadelphia newspaper. 

The liberality of that gentleman is 
worthy of notice: on his tour between 
Philadelphia and Boston his progress 
was impeded by means of a dangerous 
bridge being taken up to repair; the 
alacrity of the labourers on the occasion 
soon furnished the sage with a tem- 
porary passage for himself, family and 
retinue, which demonstrated their es- 
teem for so illustrious a character. And 
in token of respect for the attention 
shewn him, he generously conferred on 
the labourers ONE QUARTER OF A DoL- 
LAR!!!—which must be considered a 
very liberal compensation to six or eight 
men for an ,hour’s service—especially 
when we consider how parsimonious 
Congress have been in stipulating his 
salary !!—Mew Haven Gazette. 

PETERSFIELD. 
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OLD HOUSES ON THE KINGSBRIDGE 
ROAD.—-Can any reader of the Magazine 
tell me where the Blue Bell Tavern on 
the Kingsbridge road was situated, and 
whether there is any part of it still in 
existence? There is a picture of it in 
Valentine’s Manual for 1857, p. 208. I 
take it to be the place alluded to in the 
following passage in the recollections of 
John Pintard : 

“The holy sacrament was adminis- 
tered to the Huguenots of New Ro- 
chelle four times a year, viz., Christmas, 
Easter, Whitsunday and the middle of 
September. During the intermissions 
that occurred the communicants walked 
to New York for that purpose. Prior to 
their departure, on a Sunday, they al- 
ways collected the young children and 
left them in the care of their friends, 
while they set off early in the morning, 
and walked to the city barefooted, car- 
rying their shoes and stockings in their 
hands. About twelve miles from New 
York, at a place since called the Blue Bell, 
there was a large rock by the roadside 
covered with cedars; here they stopped 
for a short time to rest and take some 
refreshments, and then proceeded on 
their journey till they came to a fresh 
water pond within the bounds of the 
city. Here they washed their feet, 
put on their shoes and stockings, and 
walked to the French church (the old 
church du.St. Esprit in Pine street), 
where they generally arrived by the time 
service begun.” 

Between the Morris (or Jumel) house 
and Kingsbridge itself there are, as far 
as my knowledge goes, only three Rev- 
olutionary houses now standing. ‘They 
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are; first, a very old stone house on the 
east side of the road, a little above its 
point of intersection with the Tenth 
avenue, about 165th street ; second, the 
Black Horse Tavern (is it the original 
building ?), on the west side of the road 
near the road leading off to Inwood, 
and third, the Dyckman house, a short 
distance below Dyckman’s bridge. 

There was, within the past ten years, a 
very old house on the southwest corner 
of 152d street, a picture of which is 
given in Valentine’s Manual for 1864, but 
it is now gone. 

In a passage of Washington’s Diary, 
under date of July, 1781, quoted in the 
January number of the Magazine, he 
says, speaking of the Kingsbridge road : 
‘Near the Blue Bell there are a number 
of houses, but they have more the ap- 
pearance of stables than barracks.” 

CHARLES A. CAMPBELL, 

A KENTUCKY VOTER.—The following 
paragraph went the rounds of the press 
during the autumn of 1818: “An ex- 
traordinary spectacle was exhibited at 
the polls, during the election in Mount 
Sterling, in the person of Mr. John 
Summers, one hundred and twelve years 
of age, who appeared and exercised the 
right of suffrage, having walked several 
miles for that purpose. He was born 
the 12th July, 1706, in Virginia, and 
has been a resident of Kentucky about 
thirty years, and, we are informed, has 
resided in that county nearly the whole 
of that time. He has had 24 children, 
14 now living, the youngest 11 years 
old ; and has had upwards of 300 grand 
children. His hearing and sight are 
good.” 
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Will not some of your readers in the 
blue grass region verify, if possible, the 
above statement? It seems to me that 
some of the 300 grand-children must 
still survive, and may perhaps be sub- 
scribers to your widely circulated maga- 
zine. PETERSFIELD, 

KING sEARS.—Isaac Sears of the 
“Liberty Boys” of New York. Wanted, 
name of wife and children, when and 
where born, date of death and where, 
and any further information concerning 
them. Are any descendants living ? 

Newton, Mass. S. P. May. 

RRICKING UP A GRAVE.—What is the 
origin of the custom, which obtains in 
some parts of Dutchess county, N. Y., 
of bricking up the sides of a grave toa 
level with the top of the coffin, and then 
covering that with slabs of stone? Is 
it a practice brought from Holland or 
local ? W. C. S. 

WILLIAM SMITH AND THE CONSTITU- 
TION- OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK.— 
Judge Thomas Jones, in his History of 
New York, Vol. I., p. 143, says that he 
was “assured from authentic authority, 
brought from the rebel country, that this 
very identical gentleman (William Smith) 
had at the request of the Provincial Con- 
vention actually drawn a Constitution for 
the rebel Government of New York, or 
had altered, revised and amended, or 
counseled, advised or consulted with a 
committee of them upon the rough draft, 
and assisted in its completion ;”’ and Mr. 
Delancey, his editor, in his note on 
William Smith and the Provincial Con- 
vention, Vol. I., p. 642, says: “ William 
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Smith was consulted out of doors, as WASHINGTON’S HEADQUARTERS ON 
the author states, and did much of the THE BROADWAY.—Judge Jones, in his 
drafting of the instrument.” History of New York, recently pub- 
Where does Mr. Delancey find his lished by the New York Historical 
authority for this statement? Jt does Society, says: “ Upon this occasion (the 
not appear in his note. arrival of Washington in New York in 
New York. April, 1776) William Smith, Esq., ac- 
— commodated General Washington with 
LeE’s QuoTATION.—‘ How cold the his house in town. His brother Tom 
friendship of those highin power.” This did the same with his to General Gates, 
seems to have beena favorite phrase with and retired to Haverstraw in Orange 
Major Harry Lee. Referringtotheinsuf- County, about thirty miles from New 
ficiency of Six Henry Clinton’s offers to York, on the banks of the Hudson, 
save the life of André in a postscript toa _ where they had each a farm and a coun- 
letter, written from the Light Camp near try seat.” 
Tappan, Oct. 2, 1780, the day of the ex- Where were the houses of the Smiths 
ecution, to Lieut.-Colonel Simcoe of the which were occupied by Washington and 
Queen’s Rangers, he used the phrase Gates, the Adjutant-General of the 
as above quoted. Appendix toSimcoe’s army? WarTSON. 


Military Journal, p. 202. 

In a letter written from the same 
place, October 4, to his relative, Gov- 
ernor Lee of Maryland, he uses the 
same phrase with a variation. 

“How cold are the friendships of 
men high in power.” 

Where is the original of this phrase ? 

IuLus. 

SPILIARD THE TRAVELER.—Can in- 
formation be had in regard to one Spil- 
iard, a celebrated English pedestrian 
traveler, who came to America shortly 
after the close of the Revolutionary 
war? He made several expeditions to 
the South and West, and, if my recol- 
lection serves, he intended to make the 
overland journey to the Pacific. Did 
he print the result of his observations ? 
If not, are his papers preserved, and 
where? What is known of his personal 
history ? TuHos. ARMSTRONG. 


ALEXANDER GENEALOGY. — Has the 
genealogy of the Alexander family been 
published ? 


Salem. ALEXANDER Ross. 


REPLIES 


THE FIRST NATIONAL SALUTES TO 
THE FLAG.—(III., 579, 761, IV., 312.) 
‘W. H., in the April number, says his note 
(Sep., 1879) to which I replied (Dec., 
1879) does not claim that the St. Eusta- 
tius salute was to “the stars and 
stripes,” but to the flag of the United 
States, alias “the new flag of 13 stripes,” 
“the flag of the continental congress,” 
“the flag of the colonies,” &c., neither 
does the Hon. Mr. Birney “assert more 
than this.” Paul Jones’ claim, there- 
fore, that he obtained the first salute to 
the legally established American flag, 
and that it was “an acknowledgment of 
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American independence,” seems to me 
to be substantiated. 

The Continental Colors were never 
established, so far as known, by any act 
or resolution of the Continental Cor. 
gress, and undoubtedly representing the 
union of the Colonies for defence, were 
never the flag of the United States. The 
Grand Union flag raised by Washington 
at Cambridge, January 2, 1776, does not 
appear to have been the same as the 
striped naval ensign, whose stripes were 
variant, sometimes red and white, or red 
and yellow, or blue and white, or red, 
white and blue, according to fancy—with 
the rattlesnake undulating across them. 
Sometimes they are spoken of as striped 
under the Union, and at other times 
represented in engravings without any 
Union. 

Now with regard to Mr. Birney. I 
have before me a pamphlet, of which the 
following is the title in full : “The Stars 
and Stripes. The flag of the United 
States of America ; when, where and by 
whom was it first saluted? The ques- 
tion answered. Concord, N.H. Printed 
by the Republican Press Association, 
1876.” The pamphlet begins: ‘‘ The 
first salute to the Stars and Stripes after 
the declaration of independence ; when, 
where, and by whom given? Commo- 
dore Preble cites Doctor Ezra Green in 
proof that it was given by a French 
Admiral. Mr. Prescott, Sec’y of State 
of N. H., thinks it was given by the 
Gov'r of St. Eustatius, and publishes the 
following important historical docu- 
inents in support of his views.” 

Then follows the correspondence with 
Mr. Birney, who in his letter of June 15, 
1876, after stating the facts about the 
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St. Eustatius salute, says: “This, of 
course, sets aside the opinion of Com- 
modore Preble that the salute fired on 
the 14th of Feb. was the first salute given 


the American flag.” Mr. Prescott, also, 
in a letter to our minister to the Hague, 
under date November 28, 1875, states 
that in the Oct. No., 1874, of the Hist. 
and Gen. Register, he claimed that 
John de Graff was the first foreign 
magistrate to salute “the stars and 
stripes” (see N. E. H.G. R., Oct., 1874, 
Pp. 442). 

The chronological order of these sa- 
lutes is : 

November 16, 1776—The Continental 
Brig, Andrea Dorea, wearing the striped 
Continental ensign, saluted Orange Fort 
at St. Eustatia, one of the Dutch West 
India Islands, with thirteen guns, and by 
order of the Governor, Johnnes de 
Graef, was honored with a return salute 
of the same number of guns. 

August, 1777—The Continental Brig 
General Mifflin, commanded by Capt. 
Wm. MeNeil, and wearing the Conti- 
nental colors, received a return salute at 
Brest, much to the indignation of the 
British Ambassador. 

February 13, 1778—Paul Jones, in 
command of the Ranger, sent his boat 
into Quiberon bay to arrange with Ad- 
miral La Motte Piquet for a salute to the 
Stars and Stripes, demanding a return 
of gun for gun, but could only obtain 
from him as the Senior American Con- 
tinental Officer in Europe the same 
salute he was authorized io return to an 
Admiral of Holland; accordingly the 
next day after sunset (14th) the Ranger 
saluted the Admiral’s flag with 13 guns, 
which he returned with nine. In order, 
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however, that the compliments should be 
clear and unmistakable, Jones the next 
day went on board the Brig Indepen- 
dent, and sailed through the French 
fleet, again saluting the Admiral’s flag 
with thirteen guns, and again receiving a 
return salute of nine. This was not 
only recognizing the new flag, but the 
rank of the naval officer carrying it. 
After this public recognition of the 


_ Stars and Stripes, salutes to them appear 
~. to have been frequent. 


In the MS. diary of Wm. Kennison, 
Lt. of Marines, written on board the 
Boston, Capt. Tucker, I find under date— 

“ May 22, 1778—At 5 A. M. fell down 
to Larmon. At 4 P. M. came to anchor 
three miles above Blaye and discharged 
thirteen cannon. The Fort returned 
the salute.” 

“ August 15, 1778—At Brest the Com- 
modore and ‘ Boston’ fired their salutes 
of thirteen guns each, which was an- 
swered by ‘Le Britange’ with twenty- 
one guns.” 

“ August 16, 1778—The French Ad- 
miral, Count D’Orvilliers, came on board 
the Providence with his retinue, and on 
his departure was saluted with the yards 
manned, huzzas and thirteen guns.” 

“ Oct. 16, 1778—Put into Marblehead 
harbor. .In entering the harbor the 
Providence and Boston saluted the Forts 
with 13 guns, which was returned.” 

This interesting diary is now in the 
possession of a descendant of Lt. Ken- 
nison, and is understood soon to be 
printed in The Penn. Mag. of History. 

GC. H..P. 

HisTORY OF THE ITALIAN OPERA IN 

NEW yorkK.—(IV., 311). In a volume 
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in 16mo, containing a number of the 
works of Da Ponte, I find, without the 
imprint or title page, a pamphlet in 46 
pages, entitled— 

Storia della Compagnia dell’ Opera 
Italiana condotta da Giacomo Montresor 
in America in Agosto dell’ Anno 1832. 

This is followed by a second pamphlet, 
a translation of the former, of 52 pages, 
entitled—— 

A History of the Italian Opera Com- 
pany imported to America by Giacomo 
Montresor in August, 1832. New York, 
Lorenzo da Ponte, 1833. 

Next in order comes a pamphlet in 35 
pages, which is a second part of the 
Storia della Compagnia first above men- 
tioned. It is entitled— 

Storia incredibile ma Vera. Parte 
Seconda. Scritta da Lorenzo da Ponte. 
Nuova Jorca, Joseph Desnoues Stam- 
patore, 1833. 

Which is also followed by a transla- 
tion in 24 pages. It is entitled— 

A History of the Italian Opera Com- 
pany imported to America by Giacomo 
Montresor in August, 1832. Part II. 
Translated from the Italian by C. D. P 
New York, Lorenzo da Ponte, 1833. 

Fieldston, N. Y. M. L. D. 

SHUTTLEWORTH AGAIN.—(IL., 562.) 
On Saturday last, May 28th, sailed from 
this port for Quebec, the brigantine 
Nimble, commanded by Capt Shuttle- 
worth, the celebrated English marine 
traveller. It is said Captain Shuttle- 
worth intnds visiting the Levant, and the 
several ports of Turkey, and the Lesser 
Asia before his return to these western 
parts of the world.—Daily Advertiser, 
New York, May 30, 1791. W. K. 
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AN ANCIENT GOLD MEDAL.—(IV., 214) 
—This medal was probably struck to 
commemorate the Treaty of Antwerp of 
1715, known as the Barrier Treaty. 
Austria and Holland on the one side, 
and France on the other, agreed, among 
other things, that a line of fortresses 
should protect the frontiers then fixed. 
One of these was the anciently fortified 
city of Nymegen on the Waal. The 
inscription in exergue, on the reverse of 
the medal, refers to the settlement of a 
boundary, and the one on the base of 
the pyramidal monument in the field, to 
the fact that this city was one of the 
Imperial seats of Charlemagne in these 
parts of his Empire. The first in rank 
was Aguisgranum, Aix la Chapelle, or 
Aachen ; the second was Voviomagus, 
Nymegen or Nieuwmegen, and the third 
was Zheodorusville, Thionville or Die- 
denhofen. 

Guicciardini, Merian and others quote 
this cogaomen of Pes Imperii, when 
describing Nijmegen, and Havard, in 
his Picturesque Holland recently pub- 
lished, again refers to it, and gives the 
supposed origin of its name Noviomagus. 
Tacitus called it Batavorum Oppidum. 

The obverse of the medal bears the 
arms of the city on the field. A recent 
work of Baron D’Ablaing van Fiessen- 
burg, 1862, on the arms of towns in the 
Netherlands, gives them as on the medal 
in question, but with different supporters. 
They may be blasoned thus. On a 
field, or, the German double-head eagle 
sable; at the heart point on an escut- 
cheon of pretence azure, a lion rampant 
or. Crest an imperial crown. Sup- 
porters two lions rampant or and sad/e, 
which are the bearings of Gelderland. 
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Noviomagus is also the Roman desig- 
nation of Spzre in Bavaria, and of Woyon, 
Dep't of Oise, France. JAlagdeburgum 
is that of Magdeburg in Lower Saxony. 
The arms and name on the obverse of 
the medal, and the words Pes Jmperti 
on the reverse, fix its derivation, and its 
date as probably of 1715. 3. CS, 








(IV., 214). The Insignia are 
not those of Magdeburg, and there 
never existed an Imperial City of 
New Magdeburg. The Insignia of 
Magdeburg are and were a cCastel- 
lated gate with the figure of a 
female holding a rose in her right hand, 
between the two turrets over the gate 
and three roses immediately over and 
on the sides of the arch of the gate, the 
gate itself half closed by a falling grate. 
I give the description from recollection, 
having been educated at the old “ Con- 
vent of Our Lady,’ in Magdeburg, but 
have no means of verifying the details of 
my description. 

Novimag. may stand and probably 
does for Novimagus, a name given to 
Nymwegen in Holland and to Speyer in 
Southern Germany, both free Imperial 
Cities. I incline to the belief, that the 
medal was struck to commemorate the 
protest made at the session of the 
Imperial Diet at Speyer in 1529, by the 
followers of Luther, for the following 
reasons : Nymwegen had only one his- 
torical event of importance in medieval 
times to commemorate, the Treaty of 
1678. This date does not agree with 
the dress and the accoutrements of the 
supporters of the shield, which are those 
of the previous century. Then, the 
inscription, Zerminum Posutsti quem, &c., 
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seems to me to indicate the animus, 
which led to the celebrated protest 
against the encroachments of the Cath- 
olic clergy : “So far and not farther.” 

Albany. B. F. 

THE OFFICE OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS IN 
NEW yoRK.—(IV., 391.) In reply to the 
query as to the location of this depart- 
ment in New York in the early days of 
the Federal Government, I submit the 
following from the New York directories : 
1786—His Excellency John Jay, Esq., 

Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 

8 Broadway. 
1787—John Jay, Esq., 99 Broadway. 
1788—WVo directory issued. 
1789—John Jay, 133 Broadway. 
1790—Department of State, comprising 

Department of Foreign Affairs, 
Thomas Jefferson, Secretary. No 
address is given but Abraham 
Okie Office, Keeper, and Mes- 
senger, appears at 82 Broadway. 

The directories supply no further in- 
formation. W. K. 

I can contribute the following 
additional information towards the solu- 
tion of my query : 

Mr. Jay kept what he called a journal, 
in which he entered all letters received, 
and recorded what action was taken upon 
them. If they were sent to Congress, 
the date of such transmission was noted 
in its chronological order. He even 
went so far as to record the fact that 
letters were referred to the Translator 
of the Department, and the dates of such 
reference and return areentered, In 
this journal, under date of January 24, 
1787 is the following entry : 


“Mr. Jay, ina note to Mr. Duane of 
this date, requested to be informed 
whether Rooms in the City Hall for the 
office of Foreign Affairs could be spared 
next May.” 

Again, under date of the 27th Jan- 
uary, the following entry is found: 

“Mr. Duane, in a note to Mr. Jay of 
this date, informed him that all the 
Rooms in the City Hall are occupied, 
and that none can be spared for his 
office.” 

Unfortunately neither Mr. Jay’s letter 
nor Mr. Duane’s reply are found 
with the papers on file in the Depart- 
ment. 

From the above entries it would ap- 
pear that either Mr. Jay desired to move 
or was compelled to move his office from 
its then present locality, and desired to 
go to the City Hall, probably to save 
expense. It may be that some effects 
were stored in the City Hall at this 
time, and continued stored there until 
the office removed to Philade!phia. In 
my previous note on this subject I stated 
that cartage was paid from the City Hall 
to the office on Broadway. This was 
about the time the office was removing 
to Philadelphia. 

i also find that Mr. Jay and Mr. Knox, 
Secretary of War, wrote to the Com- 
missioners of the Treasury as fol- 
lows : 

New York, 1st February, 1788. 

Gentlemen— We have hired for a year 
the new House of the honorable Walter 
Livingston, Esq., in the Broadway for the 
Office of Foreign Affairs and of War, at 
the rate of £250 and the taxes. As we 
shall not have occasion for all the Rooms, 
it may perhaps be convenient to you to 
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place one or more of the offices within your 
Department in the supernumary ones. 
We have the honor to be, &c. 
JOHN Jay. 
H. Knox. 
To the Commissioners of the Treasury. 


I fear the above may not lead up to 
anything more definite, but I give the 
points for what they are worth. 

Joun H. Haswe i, 

Washington, D. C. 


PETER OTSIQUETTE, THE ONEIDA 
cuieF.—(II., 440, 635.) Died at this 
city (Philadelphia) on Monday, the 
17th of March, 1792, Mr. Peter Ja- 
quette, one of the principal sachems of 
the Oneida nation of Indians. .This 
young chief was educated in France; 
he accompanied M. de la Fayette to that 
country on his return to the United 
States. 

On Wednesday, March 21st his fu- 
neral was attended from Oellers’ Hotel 
to the Presbyterian burying ground in 
Mulberry street, where his remains were 
interred. The corpse was preceded by 
detachments of the light infantry of the 
city, with arms reversed—drums muf- 
fled— music playing a solemn dirge. 
The corpse was followed by six of the 
chiefs as mourners, succeeded by all the 
warriors now in this city; the reverend 
clergy of all denominations; the Sec- 
retary of War and the gentlemen of the 
War Department ; officers of the federal 
army, and of the militia; and a number 
of citizens. The concourse assembled 
on this occasion is supposed to have 
amounted to more than 10,000 persons. 

The Indian chiefs now in this capital 
have made their visit hither (it is said) 
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in consequence of an invitation by Col. 
Pickering, Superintendent of Indian 
Affairs, on behalf of the President of 
the United States. The object of this 
visit is said to be a confirmation of 
former treaties, and the promotion of 
peace and good understanding between 
the Whites and the Indian tribes of the 
Five Nations. The Chiefs are of the 
following tribes: Senecas, six warriors. 
Snipe tribe, eight warriors. Wolf tribe, 
seven warriors, Beaver tribe, eight war- 
riors. Cayugas, two warriors. Ononda- 
goes, six warriors. Zuscaroras, three 
warriors. Stockbridge (branch of the 
Wolf tribe), one warrior. In the whole 
49, under the direction of Doctor Sam- 
uel Kirkland, Indian Missionery.— Zhe 
Universal Asylum, March, 1792. 
W, 

InpianA.—(IV., 221.) I venture to 
give the history of the grant of land on 
the Ohio river, which comprised the ter- 
ritory known as Indiana prior to and 
doubtless as late as 1790. In 1763 the 
Shawnee, Delaware and Huron Indians, 
dependents and tributaries of the Six 
Nations, having seized upon merchan- 
dise, etc., belonging to sever&l citizens 
of the Colony of Virginia tothe amount of 
£8,916, 10s, 8d, according to documents 
presented at the treaty of Stanwix in 
1768, the Six Nations, acknowledged 
as the true and absolute owners of the 
land, granted to the traders as a retribu- 
tion for the damage sustained by the 
destruction of the goods aforesaid, all 
that tract of land, “ Beginning at the 
Southerly side of the mouth of the 
Little Kanawha Creek, where it empties 
into the river Ohio, and running from 
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thence South East to the Laurel Hill, 
thence along the Laurel Hill until it 
strikes the Monongahela, thence down 
the stream of said river Monongahela, 
according to the several courses thereof, 
to the Southern boundary line of the 
Province of Pennsylvania, thence west- 
erly along the course of said Province 
boundary line as far as the same shall 
extend, and from thence by the same 
course to theriver Ohio. Thence down 
said river Ohio, according to the sev- 
eral courses thereof, to the place of the 
beginning.” 

Maysville, Ky. wW, D. Hi. 

THE BOUERIE.—(IV., 224). In Hol- 
trop’s Nederduitch en Engelsch Woord- 
enboch (Dutch and English Dictionary) 
the definition of the word “ Bouwerij” 
is given as a farm or messuage. The 
Bouwery in New York was the farm of 
Governor Stuyvesant. IuLus. 


A NEw sonc.—(IV., 223.) This song 
on the Boston Tea Party was printed by 
Frank Moore in his Songs and Ballads 
of the American Revolution, under the 
title of The Taxed Tea. In the preface 
the editor states that it appeared a short 
time after the occurrence, in the Penn- 
sylvania Packet, under the name of “ A 
New Song, to the plaintive tune of 
*Hozier’s Ghost.’ ”’ EDITOR. 

AARON WRIGHT'S JOURNAL.—(IV,, 
221.) The extracts from Wright’s Jour- 
nal were communicated to the Historical 
Magazine of July, 1862, by J. B. R., of 
Washington, D.C.’ It is to be hoped 
that the original may be found and 
printed in full. J. B. R. describes it as 


comprising thirty-three pages, extending 
from June 29, 1775, to July 4, 1776, 
when Wright was discharged in New 
Jersey, his term of enlistment having 
expired, and returned home to Penn- 
sylvania. The Journal is quite amusing 
and full of information. 

Brooklyn, Te As 

ROBINSON’S HCME IN THE HIGHLANDS. 
—({IV., 109, 227) I notice a correspond- 
ent says I made a “slip of the pen” in 
my Robinson House article. What I 
wrote I wrote advisedly, viz : 

“ Beverley Robinson was son of John 
Robinson, Speaker of the Virginia House 
of Burgesses.” Irving’s Work, II., 245. 

“Beverley Robinson was a gentleman 
of high standing. His father, Speaker 
of the Virginia Legislature, was,” &c., &c. 
Sargent’s André, p. 263. 

‘Robinson (Beverley), son of John, 
was of the council of Va. in 1734, 
and afterwards Speaker of the House of 
Burgesses.” Drake’s Dict. Am. Biog., 


Pp: 774- 
New York. Cech 


Hosoken.—(IV., 312.) B. F. falls 
into two errors. 1st. Hoboken-Hacking 
is not in Union, but in Hudson County, 
N. J. 

2d. The Jan Evertsen Kil had no 
part in separating Hoboken from the 
main land, or making it an island. That 
Kil is on the southerly boundary of 
Communipaw, being at least two miles 
from Hoboken. It took its name from 
Jans Evertse Bout, who came hither as 
Patroon Pauw’s Superintendent in June, 
1634. 

Fersey City. C. H. W. 
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(Publishers of Historical Works wishing Notices, will address the Editor, with 
Copies, Box 100, Station D—N. Y. Post office. ) 


COLLECTIONS OF THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS HISTORICAL SOCIETY. NOby. ONL 
Fifth Series. (Sewall Papers, vol. I1.—1699 
—1700--1714.) New York. 8vo, pp. 482. 
This is the second of the three volumes de- 

voted to the diary of Judge Sewali, The inter- 

est is sustained, and forms a most important 
contribution to the history of New England. 

Indeed, the perusal of a work like this gives a 

clearer conception of the period than could be 

conveyed by any elaborate disquisition thrown 
into distinct historical form. The present vol- 
ume contains a series of quaint and clearly- 
drawn pictures of the first fourteen years of the 

Eighteenth Century.’ These pictures, however, 

belong to the class of dissolving views, and their 

image was caught just as the state of society 
which produced them was passing away. 

Judge Sewall has been described as the ‘‘ Last 
of the Puritans,” but the term ‘‘ Puritan,” as 
applied to the founders of New England, is un- 
fortunate, since true Puritans were almost if not 
entirely unknown there. A few came over, but 
they found it convenient to leave, as the over- 
whelming majority of their associates had re- 
solved upon Congregational Independency, and 
were unrelenting foes of the English Church, 
The author of the Diary, however, possessed 
much of the stern stateliness of the Puritans, 
who so grfively demanded certain changes in 
respect to liturgies and vestments, and were so 
enthusiastically opposed to the Divine Right 
pretensions of the Crown. But his opposition 
to the Church at times rose to the height of fa- 
naticism, even as his devotion often tended to- 
ward the superstition, of which he maintained a 
superstitious dread. Yet déspite his faults we 
find in Judge Sewall a noble and elevated char- 
acter, a man who, with all his sternness, was 


alive to the tenderest sentiments of humanity, to- 


the advancement of which in the truest and best 
sense, he was devoted, He was as quaint as he 
was severe, even though less poetic than practi- 
cal, Yet notwithstanding hisintolerable rhymes, 
he occasionally reveals a vein of true sentiment, 
and the return of the robins or the swallows in 
the spring kindles a genuine glow in his soul. 
But if the poetic element did not abound, he was 
certainly as generous as just, and no day seems 
to have passed without his making some human 
being happier by atimely gift. No truer testi- 
mony, however, to his worth is to be found than 
that so unconsciously offered by himself, on that 
cold winter day, where by his mother’s open 
gr, and in the presence of the neighbors and 

riends he pronounccd his simple yet pathetic 
eulogy, tearfully seeking to say some week for one 





who was no longer able to speak for herself, 
and who had ‘‘ lavished thousands of words” 
upon him before he ‘‘ could return ene word in 
answer,” 

This is a book over which the reader lingers 
with delight, and which is everywhere pervaded 
by a peculiar charm. By its aid we walk in Bos- 
ton’s ancient streets, visit the old meeting-house, 
sit with the early inhabitant in familiar inter- 
course at his fireside, listen to the secrets of the 
Governor’s Council, attend the gravely-con- 
ducted but joyous wedding, take an occasivnal 
run over to Harvard College, though the road is 
invested at midwinter with serious arctic perils, 
view the train bands at exercise on the Common, 
attend the barn raising, which required such a 
liberal dispensation of agua vite, and enjoy the 
Thanksgiving cheer. Other privileges, if less 
enjoyable, are essential to a proper understand- 
ing of the period; and therefore we go to see 
the execution of pirates on the flats of Back Bay, 
hear the judge pronounce the death sentence 
upon the unfortunate who has murdered her own 
offspring, listen to the squabbles between Gover- 
nor Dudley and the cartmen, go with the beadle 
to the tavern to quell the roysterers engaged in 
drinking the Queen’s health, hear something of 
domestic infelicities and scandals, andlearn how 
the parsons got terribly mad, even with Judge 
Sewall himself, and how young children of an 
inquiring mind were drowned on washing days 
by tumbling in tubs of soap suds. 

All these sketches of early New England life 
approach the pre-Raphaelite school, and the 
reader feels that he is seeing things as they were. 

We have no space to speak of the rare pam- 
phlets which accompany the diary, and afford 
such valuable illustrations; and can only say that 
if the forthcoming volume proves equal to the 
two that have already appeared, we shall enjoy 
an embarrassment of riches of that peculiar char- 
acter for which historical societies do not every 
year deserve our hearty thanks, 

B. F. DECosta, 





The second volume of Judge Sewall’s Diary 
covers the period between the years 1699 and 
1714. It is marked by the same precision and 
detail which gives to the first of the series its 
quaint charm. No incident of his daily life is 
too trivial for mention ; items concerning the 
taking by himself or administering to others of 
his family remedies for a passing bodily ailment 
are interspersed with solemn gossip about his 
friends and neighbors, and mingled with grave 
dissertations on affairs of state and judicial pro- 
ceedings pending before him in the Court over 
which % presided. Nor is there any diminution 
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of his reverend recognition of an immediate 
present supervision by Divine Providence in all 
the affairs of men. Brought up as he was from 
infancy under the iron rule of the Puritan The- 
ocracy, he accepted its teachings as his guide, 
and every action and thought of his life was had 
and done under a sense of rigid responsibility to 
an austere God. It is, however, apparent that 
with advancing years his natural kindliness had 
tempered his zeal, and caused him to feel some 
lack of confidence in the justice of his judgment 
in some cases, notably in the Salem witchcraft 
matter, to which he refers with a manifest regret 
and doubt whether he had interpreted aright the 
oracle of the Mosaic law, in having assented to 
the judgment of the Court imposing the extreme 
penalty of death upon those whom his matured 
mind must have regarded as the victims of an 
hallucination born of superstition and vulgar 
clamor. 

Dreams of the night, which visit alike the 
just and unjust, he regards as portents of ill 
emanating from the source of all evil, which he 
is fain to forefend by instant prayer. He regards 
an automatic action of certain involuntary mus- 
cles usually under physical control as a judg- 
ment for neglected prayer with his servant on a 
cold night. 

The ‘‘ last of the Puritans ” he has justly been 
called, and surely no more perfect representative 
than he shows himself in these pages is to be 
found in the history of that devoted band of men, 
who left behind them their native homes, with 
all the endearing associations of friends and 
country, to seek in foreign and strange lands 
escape from the political heresy of the divine 
right of kings, and freedom from prelatical 
supremacy and dictation in matters touching the 
welfare of the immortal soul. Between them 
and the Spirit whom they worshiped no human 
authority might intervene—their standard was 
the Bible, their leader the Lord of Hosts. How 
strongly and how well they builded the founda- 
tions upon which to-day rests the weight of 
Empire ! 

At the period which this part of his diary 
covers, the growth of the colony, the intermixture 
of alien races, and that general broadening of 
ideas, breaking down of old customs and toleration 
of new habits, manners,and modes of thought 
and action, which mark the expanding horizon of 
national life, had begun to exert a marked infiu- 
ence upon the community in which he lived. 
That he saw and disapproved of these radical 
changes which were going on about him he gives 
ample testimony. He laments the waning influ- 
ence of the clergy, regrets to see that the festival 
of Christmas is observed by certain of the Gov- 
ernor’s party, and notes with evident satisfac- 
tion that on that day—the 25th of December— 
the country people came into the town with 
wood and provisions to sell as usual, The lax 
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observances of the Sabbath he mourns over, the 
grievous innovation of wigs and the pernicious 
custom of drinking the health of the Queen on 
her birthday met with his sternest reprobation. 
Informed that a party so engaged were making 
night (9 o’clock P. M.) hideous with their revelry 
in a public house, to the disturbance and great 
scandal of all good citizens, he went in person 
to the tavern to command them to cease their 
roystering and depart to their homes straightway; 
at the same time he took their names down, those 
whom he did not know personally giving him 
theirs with great good humor, after which they 
went on invitation to the residence of one of 
their number, where they were free to manifest 
their crapulous loyalty to the sovereign. The 
next morning Judge Sewall fined them all for 
their misconduct. He was plainly a man having 
authority which he was zealous to assert. 

Considerable space is given to an absurd quar- 
rel between the royal Governor and two farmers 
whom he met on the highway. Although there 
were two paths, each suitable for travel, the Gov- 
ernor being in his coach chose to take that on 
which the farmers were advancing with heavy 
loads from an opposite direction. As they could 
not or would not turn out, the Governor threat- 
ened them with his drawn sword, and after an 
undignified personal assault, caused their arrest ; 
the affair made no small stir, but ended in the 
release of the twomen. Thatsuch aman should 
have been most unpopular is but natural; he 
was shortly after removed. The incident shows 
the sturdy independence and seen of the 
people, and their prompt discharge the integrity 
of the Court. 

The Judge’s account of the courtship of his 
daughter by young Joseph Gerrish, her marriage 
and death in childbed at the early age of twenty 
years, is quite minute and circumstantial, and 
bears in itself the whole framework of a colonial 
romance, waiting only the hand of genius to en- 
dow it with all the glamor of young and happy 
love, approved by parental sanction, and wring 
our hearts with the sad position of the pale 
young mother drifting out into the great un- 
known, while the solemn voice of tearful prayer 
breaks the hush of the chamber. 

A marked feature of the time is the constant 
drilling of armed men, and the frequent military 
displays of the colonists, as well was the need 
with the hostile French to the nerth and south 
of them, and daring pirates venturing even in- 
side of Massachusetts Bay. The capture of a 
party of these latter by an expedition in which 
the Judge took part, their subsequent trial before 
him and execution, are given at length. 

The Judge had a reprehensible habit of writing 
verses of small merit, which can be readily con- 
doned by the fact that he considerately used 
Latin as a vehicle of expression, He was a 
guest at all the weddings of the time, which 
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were numerous, and is found as mourner at fre- 
quent funerals, at each of which latter he re- 
marks upon the quality of the funeral baked 
meats, the social standing of the pall bearers, as 
one of whom he often acted, and the number of 
scarfs and mourning rings given, as was the 
fashion of the day on such occasions. 

In fact, spite of the superficial austerity which 
was consequent upon and part of his deep reli- 
gious convictions and becoming a man who walked 
in the daily admonition of the Lord, he must 
have been a most kindly, genial, and sympathetic 
man. This unpretentious Diary shows us not 
only the man as he was in his private life and 
domestic relations, and as a just and upright 
judge, but gives a picture of his dey, a microcosm 
of history so minute and perfect in detail that 
the men and women of the time live and move 
before us as we read the words he wrote with the 
precision of a carefui lawyer and the freedom of 
a man who communes with his own thoughts in 
the privacy of his closet. 

W. Cary SMITH. 


WORCESTER SOUTH CHRONICLES. A 
brief History of the Congregational Churches 
of the Worcester South Conference of Massa- 
chusetts, 1670-1876, Edited by a Committee 
of the Conference. 8vo, pp. 66. Lucius P. 
GODDARD, Worcester, 1877. 

This sis a summarized history, compiled from 
detailed histories of every church in the Confer- 
ence, prepared as a centennial contribution. An 
Introduction gives the history of the Indian 
Church established at Hassanamisco in 1671, and 
the earliest white settlements. Then follow 
brief sketehes of the three churches at Menden 
and of one at West Millbury, formerly connected 
with the Conference, and histories of the four- 
teen churches of Sutton, Westboro, Uxbridge, 
Grafton, Upton, Millbury, Douglas, North- 
bridge, Whitinsville, Webster, Blackstone and 
saundersville. The oldest of these is one hun- 
dred and forty, the youngest sixteen years. More 
than one hundred pastors have labored on this soil. 


THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY—18209-- 
1879. Being the Proceedings at the Semi- 
Centennial of the Ladies Sewing Circle con- 
nected with the Evangelical Church, Grafton, 
Mass., March 5, 1879. 8vo, pp. 24. Lucius 
P. GoDDARD, Worcester, 1879. 


' This was no common occurence ; two hundred 
members were present, including five of the 
original members. They met in the vestry of the 
church The ladies appear to have conducted 
the ceremonies with harmony and dignity, and 
toasted their husbands with commendable zeal. 
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A HAND-BOOK OF VIRGINIA. By the 
COMMISSIONER OF AGRICULTURE. 8vo, pp- 
144. R. E. FRAYEER, Superintendent Public 
Printing, Richmond, 1879. 

If Virginia is ever to be resuscitated, restored 
to her former ancient glory, it must be by a thor- 
ongh application of the true principles of political 
economy, a development of her natural advan- 
tages, the attraction by a liberal policy and 
cordial feeling of a large intelligent immigration, 
and the consequent restoration of her credit and 
power. Such books as this are the indispensa- 
ble preludes, nowadays, to any general move- 
ments of men. They indicate the direction, and 
the path, and the advantages and the disadvan- 
trges of each locality for special branches of man- 
ufacture or industry. The Superintendent com- 
plains that he could not obtain a map to 
illustrate this official volume! It is incredible 
that an American commonwealth should be so 
blind to its best interests. 


A HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE 
METHOpDIst EpiscorAL CHURCH IN THE 
City oF Dover, N. H. By Rev. JAmes 
THURSTON, 16mo, pp. 30, FREEWILL BAP- 
TIST PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT, Dover, N, 
H., 1879. 

Dover has priority in the permanent settle- 
ments of New Hampshire. A colony was estab- 
lished at Dover Pointin 1623. The First Church 
was organized in 1638 and retains the name to this 
day. In its long line of — the most eminent 
was the Rev. Jeremy Belknap, the historian of 
New Hampshire, whose ministry covered the revo- 
lutionary period. It was not till 1819 that the 
first Methodist meetings were held; Dover was 
erected into a distinct charge in 1823, and the Rev. 
— Horton was appointed preacher, The 
history proper begins here, and is brought down 


to the present day. A new and elegant building 
was erected in 1876. 


THIRTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
FOUNDATION OF THE HARRISON SQUARE 
CHURCH, DORCHESTER DiIsTRICT, BosTON, 
Oct. 13, 1878. A Sermon by Cates D. 
BRADLEE, Pastor. 8vo, pp. 18. FRED, W 
Barry, Boston, 1878. 

The Harrison Square Church is an offshoot 
from the church on the hill at Dorchester. Its first 
reacher was the Rev. Charles Brooks, whe has 
een followed by the Reverends Francis Wil- 

liams, Samuel Johnson, S. G. Bulfinch, J. B. 

Marvin, Frederick Hinckley, Henry C. Badger, 

Nathaniel Seaver. The present incumbent is 

the ninth in order. 
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ANNALS OF PHILADELPHIA AND 
PENNSYLVANIA IN THE OLDEN TIME. Being 
a collection of Memoirs, Anecdotes and Inci- 
dents of the City and its Inhabitants, etc. 
By Joun F. Watson. Enlarged with many 
revisions and additions by WILLIS P. HAZARD. 
(profusely illustrated.) 8vo, 3 vols. J. M. 
StopparT & Co., Philadelphia, 1879. 


ANNALS OF PHILADELPHIA AND PENN- 
SYLVANIA IN THE OLDEN’ TIME; or, 
Memoirs, Anecdotes and Incidents of Phila- 
delphia and its Inhabitants from the Days of 
the Founders, By WILLIS P. HAZARD, 8vo, 
pp. 524. J. M. Sroppart & Co., Philadel- 
phia, 1879. 

The publishers of this volume having pur- 
chased the plates and copyright of Watson’s An- 
nals of Philadelphia, requested Mr. Hazard to 
prepare an additional volume from material 
which had escaped the first author’s notice, or 
had not been accessible to him. With excellent 
judgment the editor and compiler has preferred 
to give the results of his own research as an ad- 
ditional volume, leaving the text of the well- 
known Annals unchanged. Such errors or over- 


sights as were found are here corrected or sup- 


plied. In his preface Mr. Hazard states with 
natural pride that he is “ the third generation of 
his family, in a direct line, that has gathered 
materials for history, and according to rule, in a 
descending scale. The first of the generations 
collected materials for a history of States; the 
second of the State; and the third of the city.” 
He especially acknowledges his obligations to an 
interleaved copy of Watson’s Annals, in which 
Samuel Hazard made copious notes, addi- 
tions and corrections. 

The editorial work has been executed in a 
faithful manner, and the publishers present it in 
a most attractive typographical form. 


CATALOGUE OF MANUSCRIPTS AND 
RELICS IN WASHINGTON’S HEADQUARTERS, 
Newsvrc, N. Y. With historical sketch. By 
E. M. RUTTENBER. 8vo, pp. 75. Newburg, 


1879. 

This famous and picturesque building, long 
known as the Hasbrouck House, is now the 
property of the State, and preserved in memory 
of its occupation by Washington as Army Head- 
quarters from the spring of 1782 to August 14th, 
1783 It was at this spot, also, the careful 
chronicler informs us, that the proposal was 
made to General Washington to erste King. 
Everything of interest in connection with this 
occupation finds place in these pages. 
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FAMILY RECORD AND GENEALOGY OF 
THE JOLLIFF FAMILY FROM THE YEAR 1760 
TO 1878 INCLUSIVE. By OLIVER P. JOLLIFF 
and JAMES S. WATSON. 32mo, pp. 40. Mor- 
GAN & HOFFMAN, Morgantown, West Vir- 
ginia, 

This volume is announced to contain eighty- 
two heads of families, and the record of the 
names of three hundred and seventy-six children. 
It has a more substantial object in view than 
most genealogies, its chief purpose being to es- 
tablish an heirship to the ‘‘Springer Fortune,” 
which consists of the six hundred acres of land, 
upon which is built the City of Wilmington, in 
the State of Delaware. This tract was willed by 
C. C. Springer to his six children, and by them 
rented on ninety-nine year leases, which expired 
in 1874 and 1875. The property is now valued 
at eighty millions of dollars, The families of 
James Jolliff and Hannah Springer were of Vir- 
ginia. On their marriage they moved to Penn- 
sylvania. The editor asks general information 
concerning their descendants. 


THE CHILD’S HISTORY OF THE UNI- 
TED STATES. By CHARLES A, GOODRICH. 
Revised by A. B. BERARD, 16mo, pp.158. 
CowPERTHWaIT & Co., Philadelphia, 1879. 


This is precisely what it purports to be. In 
twenty-six lessons, made interesting by. small 
appropriate illustrations, the history of the Uni- 
ted States is recited from the discovery to the 
Centennial celebration of 1876, Each lesson is 
divided numerically with corresponding questions 
and an addition of a verse or simple story in 
mnemotechnic aid of the young student. It is 
very prettily issued, and is attractive to the eye, 
a desirable quality in all books intended for 
children, who take history as many other things, 
by appearances, 


AN INTRODUCTORY HISTORY OF 
THE UNITED STATES FOR THE USE OF 
ScHoors, Arranged on the Catechetical plan. 
16mo, pp. 142, THE CATHOLIC PUBLISHING 
Sociery Co., New York, 1878. 

Another of the numerous volumes of which the 
American press is fecund for the instruction of 
youth. The questions are concise and the an- 
swers simple and easy of committal, and although 
published by a religious press, not a word ap- 
pears in it of a sectarian or illiberal spirit, On 
the contrary a distinction plainly drawn between 
the devotion of the missionaries who accompanied 
the first conquerors of America as their advisers, 
and the disregard of their advice by the Spanish 
leaders, who were cruel and rapacious, 
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JOHNSON; SKETCH OF THE JOHN- 
SON FAMILY GATHERING, HELD AT SOUTH- 
BORO, MAss., JUNE 26, 1878, AND THE 
I{IsTORICAL ADDREss. By Rev. J. K. TEM- 
PLE. As well as Poems written for the occa- 
sion, etc. Republished from the Southboro 
Press. 8vo, pp. 12, PRATT BROTHERS, 
Marlboro, 1878. 


THE JOHNSON FAMILY. A brief account 
of some of the descendants of Wm. Johnson, 
who settled in Charlestown in 1634, and of his 
son, Jonathan Johnson, who settled in Marl- 
boro, Mass., as early as 1662, etc. Compiled 
by Cyrus FELTON. 8vo. STILLMAN P, PRATT, 
Marlboro, 1879. 

William Johnson left London, emigrated to 
America and settled at Charlestown, Mass., in 
1634. The family name of his wife, Elizabeth, 
is not given. Ten generations have been born since 
the arrival of the first emigrant, who is supposed 
to have come from Hornehill, a parish near Can- 
terbury, Kent County, England. He was by 
trade a brick maker. Members of six generations 
were gathered at the old homestead in Southboro, 
The proceedings were of interest, and the histor- 
ical sketch an excellent account of the family, 


OLD COPP’S HILL AND BURIAL 
GROUND; with Historical Sketches. By E. 
McDONALD, Superintendent Copp’s Hill, Jan. 
1, 1879. A. WILLIAMS & Co., 
Boston, 1879. 

Attention has been called in this Magazine 
(III., 79) to Mr. Whitmore’s Copp’s Hill 
Epitaphs in the first volume of the Grave Yards 
of Boston. In the present pamphlet the Super- 
intendent of the old grave yard, the second place 
of interment (King’s Chapel being the first), sup- 
plements the information therein contained, by a 
review of the historicai incidents connected with 
this one of the three hills which gave the name 
of Tremont to the Capital of the Bay State, and 
points out the changes which time and art have 
mde inits topography. Copp’s Hill was first 
cailed Milfield, ce Windmill Hill, because of the 
windmill which, in 1632, was brought from Cam- 
bridge, placed upon its summit, and used to 
grind the corn of the settlers; then Snow Hill, 
and later, at a time not now precisely known, 
Copp’s Hill, from one William Copp, who owned 
a house in the southeast corner, From this hill 
Burgoyne and Clinton witnessed the fight on Bun- 
ker’s Hilland directed the battery; here the 
British later erected the North Battery. The 
antiquary will find abundant material in these 
pages. 


8vo, pp. 28. 
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HIS DE- 
Compiled 
Joun D. 


RCBERT KITCHEL AND 
SCENDANTS FROM 1604 To 1879. 
by H. D. KITCHEL. 8vo, pp. 80. 
PRALL, New York, 1879. 

This is the result of an endeavor to trace the 
descendants of an Englishman who emigrated to 
America in 1639 with a company of Puritan 
refugees, led by the Rev. Henry Whitfield, in the 
first vessel that anchored in the harbor of Quin- 
nipiac, now New Haven, Connecticut. In this 
community Robert Kitchel was a leader, as is 
evident from the prefix of Mr. to his name, in the 
records of the plantation then founded. In 1665, 
on the announcement that Winthrop had ob- 
tained a royal charter, the uncompromising band 
become alarmed and moved to New Jersey. Mr. 
Kitchel and his wife, Margaret, who was a 
daughter of Rev. Edward Sheaffe of Cranbrooke, 
Kent, England, settled at Newark. Their de- 
scendants are here traced in a simple but satisfac- 
tory manner. The address of the compiler is 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


HISTORICAL MEMORANDA—MIDDLE- 
TOWN-ON-SWATARA, By A. Boyp HAmMIL- 
TON. 8vo, pp. 47. 20 copies printed. 
(Harrisburg, 1879.) 

The purpose of this paper is not to present a 
history of Middletown, but of the land about the 
mouth of the ‘‘ Swahatowra,” as the name ap- 
pears on the old surveys. It was not until the 
erection of Dauphin county in 1785 that the 
musical Indian name was corrupted into Swatara. 
There has been a discussion atout the name ; 
the Irish. or Scotch-Irish, have claimed it, but 
Mr. Hamilton clings to the Indian origin. 

The account is interesting and worth perusal by 
students of local history. The details of the ser- 
vices of Middletown in the revolution and in the 
war of 1812 are given in detail and are a valuable 
contribution to military history. And there are 
abundant personal reminiscences. 


MARRIAGE RECORDS OF GLORIA DEI 
CuurcH, ‘OLD SWEDES,” PHILADELPHIA, 


1750-1863. Compiled from the original 
records by PARK MCFARLAND, Jr. 8vo, pp. 
800. McFARLAND & Son, Philadelphia, 


1879. 

The present edifice, Old Swedes Church, was 
erected in the year 1700, and is the oldest build- 
ing in the State. It has always been famous for 
the number of its marriages, and has been called 
the Gretna Green of Philadelphia, from the num- 
ber, doubtless, and not from the manner of the 
marriages. The records begin with 1750. They 
are here printed as they should be, textually, 
variations, of spelling even, being adhered to, 
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CAMP AND FIELD LIFE OF THE 
FirtH NEw YORK VOLUNTEER INFANTRY 
(Duryee Zouaves), By ALFRED DAVENPORT. 
16mo. Dick & FITZGERALD, New York» 
1879. 


In a few letters from high commanding offi- 
cers who know the record of this well-known 
regiment, the author of this battle history pre- 
sents the highest testimony to the value of its 
services. General McClellan alludes to ‘‘the 
gallant services of that admirable regiment on 
many fields,” Major-General Davis says that 
“no regiment had a better record for courage, 
gallantry, discipline, and faithful :e1vice,” and 
most marked of all is the full praise of that 
thorough soldier, General Sykes, in whose com- 
mand it performed excellent service, side by 
side with the regulars, with whom it was brig- 
aded on the Peninsulas. ‘* My opinion,” writes 
General Sykes,“ of the Fifth New York Volun- 
teers, never changed. I doubt whether it had 
an equal ; certainly no superior among all the 
regiments of the Army of the Potomac. Its 
death roll and list of casualties will tell how 
and where it stood better than any words of its 
commanders. I have always maintained it to 
be the best volunteer organization I ever 
knew.” 

A regiment of which such words are spoken, 
fifteen years after the smoke of battle has 
drifted from the last field of contest, deservesa 
written history. It may be content that it has 
fallen into good hands. 

On the 15th of April, 1861, the President 
issued his call for seventy-five thousand men. 
On the 18th, the Governor of New York ordered 
the organization of the State quota of seventeen 
regiments, and on the Igth, the enlistment of 
the Fifth New York Volunteers began under 
the banner of Col. Abram Duryee, the dis- 
tinguished officer, who had been in command of 
the famous Seventh Regiment, the crack militia 
organization of the National Guard. On the 
23d, such was the prestige of the admirable 
leader, that eight companies of fifty men were 
enrolled, mustered, and the next day moved to 
Fort Schuyler. On the 9th of May the ranks were 
full, and the men were sworn into the United 
States service; on the 11th a stand of colors 
was presented by Mr. George Kemp, an old 
comrade of the Colonel in the Seventh, and on 
the 23d, they were carried to New York, par- 
aded through Broadway, through whose broad 
street each parting and returning regiment was 
marched with pride, and embarked for Fortress 
Monroe. There, from their uniform, which 
was that of the French Zouaves, with red 
breeches, they received from the confederates 
the soubriquet of ‘‘ Red Devils,” which they 
bore through the war. The regiment had 
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its baptism of fire at Big Bethel, the gallant 
but ill-devised action in which young Winthrop 
and Greble lost their precious lives. Camp life, 
at Hampton Roads, closed the first campaign of 
the Fifth in Virginia. 

On the 27th of July, it moved to Federal 
Hill to hold watch and guard over Baltimore, 
the disturbing elements in which were causing 
serious anxiety tothe Government. Here they 
reported to General Dix, who held the post with 
an iron hand. The accountof regimental life is 
again as before, written in aneasy pleasing man- 
ner, and is fullof graphic description of scenery, 
persons, and events. The reader is made fa- 
miliar with the characteristics of the officers and 
men. 

On the promotion in September of Col. Dur- 
yee to the command of the brigade, Lieutenant 
Colonel G. K. Warren was appointed Colonel. 
In March, 1862, the regiment was again moved 
to the Peninsula. It was first seriously engaged 
at Gaines’ Mill, where it held its positions un- 
der a constant fire with unflinching bravery. At 
the battle of the Second Bull Run, it was 
placed in a most difficult situation, but held its 
front unbroken under a murderous fire even 
after their officers had ordered their withdrawal, 
until overpowered by numbers, they were driven 
from the field, carrying with them their flags 
and many of their wounded. At Fredericks- 
burg they were again engaged, and after a stay 
of two days in the city, covered the withdrawal 
of the troops from that disastrous field. Chan- 
cellorsville was the scene of the last struggle in 
which the Fifth was engaged. They were 
ordered home by General Sykes, by general 
order of the 4th of May. 

The statistics of the regiment show that of 
the fifteen hundred men enlisted, there were 
killed in action, or died of wounds, or disease, 
two hundred and two. In a closing section, 

ersonal sketches are given of Colonels Duryee, 

arren, Major J. M. Davies, and some of the 

subordinate officers. The volume is a satisfac- 
tory contribution to the history of the war. 


AN ELEMENTARY GEOLOGY, DE- 
SIGNED E8PECIALLY FOR THE INTERIOR 
States. By E, B. ANDREWS. 8vo, pp. 283. 
Van ANTWERP, Braco & Co., Cincinnati, 
1878, 


In the preface to this volume of the eclectic 
educational series the author declares the dis- 
tinctive feature of the work to be its limita- 
tions. It concerns itself with the home geology of 
the interior States, the simplicity and regularity 
of the formation of which present singularly 
fit illustrations of the science, besides which their 
formations are rich in fossils beyond any part of 
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the world, This limitation of scope makes it 
an admirable book for beginners of a science, 
the literature of which is already formidable in 
extent. After a description of the surface fea- 
tures, the rocks and ores, and the formation 
and inclination of the rocks, the geology is 
treated in subdivision, historical and geographi- 
caland the animals and plantsareclassified. The 
next series of chapters deals with the different 
ages, the Archgean time, the lower and upper 
Silurian rocks ; the Devonian Ageand the Coal 
Measurers; then in their order, the Mesozoic 
time or Age of reptiles, the tertiary or Age of 
Mammals, the drift and Champlain and Recent 
period of the Quaternary Age, and finally of 
Man and the progress of life on the Earth. 

The illustrations are numerous and excellent, 
presenting simple, easily comprehensible figures 
of the various phenomena described, and there 
is also a valuable chart of formations in the 
interior States. An index brings the whole in- 
formation within easy reach of the special en- 
quirer. 


A MANUAL OF INTERNATIONAL LAW. 
By EpwArD M. GALLAUDET, 16mo, pp. 
321. A.S. BARNES & Co., New York, 1879. 
In this compact volume the distinguished au- 

thor presents within a moderate compass the 

rinciples of International Law, as recognized 
in the civilized world at the present time. It is 
an abridgement of the comprehensive work of 

M. Charles Calvo, published in Paris in 1870-2, 

with the addition of considerable original mat- 


er. 
The introduction is an historical sketch of the 
progress of international law, divided into seven 
epochs, which render the study of the subject 
singularly simple. The first gives the law from 
the time of the Ancients to the fall of the 
Roman Empire, and includes the jus gentium of 
the Romans; the second from the fall of the 
Empire to the Peace of Westphalia, 476, 1648, 
in which the Canon law and the treatises of the 
great publicists, ending with Grotius, find 
place ; the third from the Peace of Westphalia 
to the Peace of Utrecht, 1648-1713, when 
European equilibrium first asserted itself, in- 
volving the right of intervention, and marked 
by the definition of a maritime law, with its 
rights of blockage and search, and the trouble- 
some contest over the freedom of ships and 
their cargoes; the fourth from the Peace of 
Utrecht to the close of the Seven Years’ War. 
1713-1763, marked by similar contests, relative 
to the rights of neutrals and belligerents, in 
matters of commerce and navigation; the 
fifth from the Seven Years’ War to the French 
Revolution, 1763-1789, in which American 
affairs first come into prominence in the treaty 
of 1778, between France and the United States, 
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in which the rule was sustained that ‘free ships 
make free goods’; the principles of armed 
neutrality were laid down by Russia in 1780. 
the sixth from the French Revolution to the 
Peace of Paris and the treaties of Vienna, 
1789-1815, covers the French Revolution, the 
change made in the face of Europe by the wars 
of Napoleon and the partial restoration of the 
old order of things by the Congress of Vienna ; 
the seventh epoch from the Congress of Vienna 
to the present time, 1815--1878, is of peculiar 
interest ; in it the right of intervention was as- 
serted by the five powers ; the slave trade was 
abolished ; the right of search modified; the 
writings of chief authors who have treated the 
subject in each epoch, are briefly mentioned. 

The work proper, is divided into five chapters, 
which treat respectively of the principles and 
sources of international law ; of the attributes, 
rights, powers, and duties of States, in times of 
peace and war, and the obligations of neu- 
trality. Convenient sub-divisions allow of a 
close handling of each of these subjects. Among 
these will be found an account of the French 
intervention in Mexico, and brief discussions of 
some of the American maritime cases, such as 
the seizure of the Peterhof andthe William Peel, 
during the Civil War, and the later famous case 
of the Virginius, captured by the Spanish au- 
thorities, while under the United States flag. 
The book is precisely what it sets out to be—a 
Manual—and it seems to be as impartial as it is 
concise, 


UNDER THE MIZZEN MAST. By N. 
Apams, D. D. A new edition, greatly en- 
larged. 32mo, pp. 345. D. LorHrop & Co, 
Boston, 1879. 

It is not surprising that the demand for this 
charming story of the experience at sea of an 
intellectual clergyman accustomed to contempla- 
tion, and to find moral lessons in all the vicissi- 
tudes of even uneventfui life, has cal’ed for a 
new edition. Taking passage in the Golden 
Fleece, one of the famous California packets, 
commanded by his son, he made the voyage 
round the Horn in the Fall of 1869. His favor- 
ite seat was under the shade of the stately 
mizzen mast, which gives the name to these 
reveries or observations on the new life which 
daily developed before his eyes. There is a 
great deal of excellent information worth the 
reading of any one, and a genial philosophy 
which is to us delightful ; and there are passages. 
of exquisite tenderness of thought and poetic feel- 
ings, with spices of humor. To those in pursuit 
of fun we commend the clever version in *‘ Pid- 

in-English ” of Longfellow’s Excelsior entitled, 

Topside Galad, which is here reprinted in the 

excellent account of the ship’s stoppage at 

‘*Fung Shuy.” 
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POEMS OF PLACES. Edited by Henry W. 
LONGFELLOW. AMERICA, BRITISH AMERICA, 
DANISH AMERICA, MEXICO, CENTRAL AMER- 
ICA, SOUTH AMERICA, WEST INDIES. 32mo, 
HouGuTon, Oscoop & Co., Boston, 1879. 


This is another of these fascinating little vol- 
umes which are doubly welcome in the exquisite 
finish of typography, in which the Riverside 
press, worthy successor on this continent of the 
Aldines, and Didots and Pickerings in the other, 
presents the old master singer, whose greatest 
fame will, in the future, be that he has made 
known to us through his exquisite versification 
all the treasures of foreign literature. 

The introductory stanzas, in our modest 
opinion, should have been left out of this col- 
lection, It is a wailof Tennyson that Canada 
thinks that there is no reason why she should 
support by contribution of men or money, Eng- 
lish domination, England is not yet the third- 
rate isle, lost among the seas, as Tennyson de- 
precates, even though she be no longer a first- 
rate power. 

There are pretty things inthis volume, First 
of all, dear to all hearts, is the Canadian boat 
song of Tom Moore, which was a favorite of the 
generation to which Longfellow belongs ; then 
his own selection of his inimitable tender de- 
scription of Grand Pré in Acadia, a village 
transplantof Normandy to our genial gulf-bathed 
northern soil. Nor must George Henry Baker’s 
ballad of Sir John Franklin be omitted, written 
in the good old ballad style. 

Later come songs of Greenland, America, and 
Central America which deserve record. 


THE ENGLISH REFORMATION. How 
IT CAME ABOUT, AND WHY WE SHOULD UP- 
HOLD IT, By CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., 
8vo, pp. 512. D. APPLETON & Co., New 
York, 1879. 

In a preface to the American edition of this 
thoroughly Protestant history of the great refor- 
mation ia 11s English phase, its purpose is plainly 
announced to be a protest against that perver- 
sion of the Episcopal communion, known as 
sacerdotalism or the grafting of priestly preten- 
sions on the simple spiritual teaching of the new 
testament. He declares that the only sure way 
to stop Ritualism is to challenge the idea of 
Apostolic succession, the maintenance of which 
is inconsistent with Protestantism. He thor- 
oughly recognizes the difficulty, however, of a 
contest with the established church. 

In considering this question, it must not be 
forgotten that the English established Church 
was a compromise intended to bring within its 
pule the whole religious belief of the United 
Kingdom, from the Roman Catholic to the Pro- 
testing Calvinist. The allegiance of the one 
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class was sought by an adherence to the attract- 

ive forms, and somewhat of the ritual of the 

Roman Church, which it supplanted; and that 

of the other by strict formal observance of the 

Sabbath, which the Lutherans did not think 

necessary in Germany, but which was indispen- 

sable to any conciliation of the English Puritan 
or Scotch Covenanter. 

After a rapid review, in a single chapter, of 
the history of the church for eleven centuries, 
the subject proper is entered upon, with an ac- 
count of the condition of religion in England 
in the thirteenth century, the teachings of John 
Wycliffe, with the first spread of the Scriptures 
in the English tongue, the rise of the Lollards, 
and the beginning of the great reformation in 
the revolt of opinion against the arbitrary de- 
crees of the Council of Constance,in 1415. The 
story of the long and bloody contest closed with 
the accession of Queen Elizabeth in 1558, and 
the final establishment of the Protestant faith 
in England. With all her liberality and honest 
fervor, Elizabeth was still a Tudor, and left the 
impress of her autocratic mind upon the church 
establishment. 

Here the author closes his fascinating narra- 
tive and powerful argument, but it is just here 
that the reader finds his disappointment that the 
same logic has not been applied to the subse- 
quent history of the Church, now distinctly 
divided into what are called the high and low 
Church. Between these two extremes, however, 
there is a vast class which have been sometimes 
termed the broad church, who, while not con- 
sidering form essential, accept it, and favor a 
more aesthetic Christianity than found favor in 
the eyes of the early Protestants, while at the 
same time they do not give inward adherence to 
all the dogmas belief in which was once con- 
sidered as an essential to true religion. 

POEMS OF PLACES. Edited by Henry W, 
LONGFELLOW. OCEANICA, AUSTRALASIA, 
POLYNESIA, and Miscellaneous Seas and 
Islands, 32mo. HouGuHToNn, Oscoop & Co., 
Boston, 1879. 

It is quite impossible for Longfellow to touch 
his hand to anything without giving it character 
and embellishment, and even the editing of these 
fugitive pieces seems to add to them something 
they did not possess before. Selected by the 
most perfect judge of the beauties of poetic 
literature, foreign or native, they derive from 
his choice honor and credit. The poems of 
Ocean belong to Americans, the shores of 
whose continent are bathed by the great seas of 
the Atlantic and Pacific, and we claim also an 
interest in the North Pole, which soon we hope 
to own by right of discovery. We will not 
review this selection ; enough that they ave 
Longfellow’s, te commend them to all readers. 
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GOLD AND DEBT. AN AMERICAN 
HAND-BOOK OF FINANCE. With over eighty 
tables and diagrams, illustrative of the follow- 
ing subjects: The Dollar and other Units ; 
Paper Money inthe United States and Eu- 
rope; Gold and Silver in the United States 
and Europe ; Suspension of Specie Payments ; 
The Era of Gold; Values of the Precious 
Metals ; The Era of Debt ; The rise and fall 
of prices ; also a digest of the Monetary laws 
of the United States. By W. L. Fawcerrt. 
Second edition, 12mo. S. C. Griccs & Co., 
Chicago, 1879. 

This comprehensive title gives a fair idea of 
the contents of the book. It only remains to 
examine as to whether the material gathered 
and arranged, is valuable. To this we have 
abundant testimony, including that of Mr. 
Edward Young, the Chief of the Bureau of 
Statistics of the Treasury Department, Wash- 
ington. 

In his preface, the author disclaims any pre- 
conceived notions in the theories occasionally 
expressed, or any purpose to suggest a remedy 
for the financial troubles of the times. Fortu- 
nately for the country they are no longer what 
they were in 1876, when the book was written. 
In his avoidance of debatable topics, the author 
gave to his work a permanent value. The total 
stock of coinage in the world, goid, silver, and 
base metals, is estimated by Mr. Fawcett at 
ninety-four hundred millions, of which four hun- 
dred millions base metal, sixty-three hundred 
millions silver, and twenty-seven hundred mil- 
lions gold. 


A SEMI-CENTENNIAL DISCOURSE DE- 
LIVERED AT, LACONIA, N, H., June 18, 1878, 
on the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Organiza- 
tion of the Conference of Churches of Straf- 
ford County. By GEORGE B. SpALpING, D. D. 
8vo, pp. 20, FREEWILL BAPTIsT PRINTING 
ESTABLISHMENT. Dover, N. H., 1878. 

The New Hampshire Province was_ broken 
into five counties in 1771. One of these was 
named Strafford by Governor Wentworth, in 
honor of William, Earl of Strafford; not the 
famous Earl whom Parliament sent to the block 
in 1641, but a later holder of the dignity, a per- 
sonal friend of the Colonial Governor, 

In the one hundred and forty-eight years which 
elapsed from the first settlement of the province 
to the time of the first division, eighty-two 
churches had been organized, of which seventy- 
seven Congregational and five Presbyterian. 
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Within the new county, Strafford, at this time of 
incorporation, five churches, all Congregational, 
had been organized; at Dover, Durham, Somers- 
worth, Rochester, and Barrington. In the next 
fifty-seven years, ending in 1828, when the 
Strafford Conference, of which the semi-Cen- 
tennial year was celebrated, was organized, 
eighteen churches had been added. It is of 
these the discourse relates the history and 
results. 


THE BOARD OF DELEGATES OF AMER- 
ICAN ISRAELITES. Final report, ‘including 
a view of its proceedings since its organiza- 
tion. 8vo, pp. 39. DAVIS PRINTING OFFICE, 
New York, 5639—1879. 


This report preserves the principal facts in 
the history of the Board of Delegates of Ameri- 
can Israelites which was organized 5620, 1859, 
and is now dissolved, its functions having been 
assumed by the union of American Hebrew 
Congregations, The impulse for its formation 
was the feeling aroused by the abduction by the 
Papal authorities of Edgar Mortara. Its influ- 
ence has been of incalculable importance in 
bringing the members of this before isolated 
race into a union amoug themselves, and conse- 
quently into relation with other associations of 
different faith but a similar character, There 
is nothing in modern history which more strongly 
shows the disappearance of prejudice and the 
increase of humanitarian charity, than the part 
the Hebrews are now taking in all public con- 
cerns. They are to be found of both sexes 
earnest and intelligent co-workers in our State 
Board of Charities, and in innumerable private 
organizations, and are everywhere received with 
warm welcome. The historical portion of this 
sketch shows the action of the Jews at home 
and abroad. Their patriotic devotion to the 
governments under which they have lived is 
proverbial, 


THE DISCOVERY OF NORTH AMERICA 
BY JoHN CABoT, A first Chapter in the His- 
tory of North America, By FREDERIC KIpD- 
DER. 8vo, pp. 15. Printed for private circu- 
lation. Baston, 1878. 

This valuable paper was read before the Maine 
Historical Society, at Bath, in February, 1874, 
and was first printed in the New England His- 
torical and Genealogical Register. Itis prefaced 
by a section of the mapa mundi of 1544, and has 
an inset, showing the probable course of the 
navigator from the Straits of Belle Isle to Cape 
Canso on the Nova Scotiacoast. He sailed 
from Bristol early in May, 1497, in the ship 
Mathew, in an attempt to reach India by sailing 
westward, 
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SOLDIER AND PIONEER. A BIOGRAPH- 
ICAL SKETCH OF LIEUT.-COLONEL RICHARD 
C. ANDERSON OF THE CONTINENTAL ARMY, 
By E. L. ANDERSON. 32mo, pp. 63. G. P. 
PUTNAM’s SONS. 1879. 

In this gracefully written and tastefully printed 
little monograph a grandson of a worthy soldier 
of the Revolution, whose name has received fa- 
mous illustration in our own day and generation 
from the patriotic service of the hero of Fort 
Sumter, pays an appropriate tribute to a com- 
mon ancestor, The first of the family in Amer- 
ica was Kobert Anderson, who came to America 
from Scotland, and purchased an estate called 
Goldmines in what is now Hanover county, Vir- 
ginia. His son, Robert, born January 1, 1712, 
succeeded him in the possession of the prop- 
e:ty. 

Richard Clough Anderson, the subject of the 
present ‘sketch, was son of this second Robert 
and Elizabeth, daughter of Richard Clough, a 
colonist from Wales. He was born January 12, 
1750, and at sixteen entered the family of 
Patrick Coots, one of the leading merchants 
of Virginia, in which he was found by Patrick 
Henry at the breaking out of hostilities, and 
easily persuaded to take service in the patriot 
cause. He was commissioned captain in the 
Fifth Virginia Continentals, March 7, 1776, of 
which first Peachey and afterwards Scott was 
Colonel. He was distinguished for gallantry at 
Trenton, where he was wounded, and while in 
hospital at Philadelphia for treatment suffered 
severely from small-pox, the scourge of the col- 
onies at that period. He was with his regiment 
at Brandywine and Germantown, and on the 
10th cas 1778, promoted major in the First 
Virginia, with which he was present at Mon- 
mouth in June. In 1779 he made part of the 
unsuccessful attempt to reduce Savannah and 
was again wounded. He was with Pulaski at 
his death. With the Virginia line, which de- 
fended Charleston, he was taken prisoner with 
the garrison. On his release he joined Morgan, 
and was liter assigned to Lafayette’s division, 
and participated in the brilliant movements of 
the summer and fall of 1781, which ended with 
the capture of Cornwallis. For his services in 
this campaign he was promoted Lieutenant- 
Colonel in the Continental Army, and appointed 
Brigadier-General of Virginia militia. 

On the disbanding of the army he was one 
of the founders of the order of the Cincinnati. 
He was chosen by his brcther officers surveyor 
of the lands reserved to pay the Virginia Conti- 
nental line, and established himself at Louisville, 
then a village of log houses clustered about Fort 
Nelson, In 1787 he married a sister of General 
Clark, and established himself in the wilderness. 
In 1797 he married his second wife, Sarah, 
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daug'iter of William McLeod Marshall. He 
had six sons. Richard, am-mber of Congress 
and minister to the United States of Colombia; 
Larz of Cincinnati, well known for his scholar- 
ship; Robert, of Fort Sumter memory; Wil- 
liam Marshall, a scientific explorer; John of 
Chilicothe, and Charles of St. Antonio, com- 
panion to Andrew J. Hamilton, William Alex- 
ander and others of Texas, who, at the peril of 
their lives, stood up boldly for the flag and the 
Union in the hour of ‘Texas secession. 

This little sketch is full of pleasant anecdotes 
of the early days of the republic. 


CATALOGUE OF THE SPANISH LI- 
BRARY AND OF THE PORTUGUESE BOOKS BE- 
QUEATHED BY GEORGE TICKNOR TO THE 
Boston Pusic Liprary. Together with the 
collection of Spanish and Portuguese literature 
in the general library. By JAMEs LYMAN 
WHITNEY. Royal 8vo, double column pages. 
Printed by order of the Trustees. Boston, 
1879. 


The books, the titles of which are to be found 
in this catalogue, are divided into three classes. 
Ist, those left by bequest by Mr. Ticknor, 3,907 
volumes ; 2d, the purchases with the income of the 
Ticknor fund, under the provisi ns of his will 
confined to literature in the same languages, 1,452 
volumes, making 5,359 volumes of the Ticknor 
library, and 3d, 2,619 volumes and 597 bound 
pamphlets, in same languages, in the Boston 
Public Library—in all a total of 7,687 volumes 
and 1,928 bound pamphlets, The great value 
of the Ticknor library is that it is not merely a 
library, but a collection which his History of 
Spanish Literature illustrates and is illustrated 
by. Many contain manuscript notes. Some of 
these volumes are of extreme rarity; many not 
mentioned even in bibliographies. There are 
some manuscripts, chiefly transcripts from orig- 
inals in Europe. In addition to his collection, 
Mr. Ticknor left to the Boston Library what any 
student would consider of nearly as much value 
as the books, that is, a list of the volumes neces- 
sary to complete his collection. 

In addition to the general completeness of the 
catalogue, which is complete only as to that 
which it is intended to cover, the editor has ad- 
ded an analysis of the several publications, the 
authors’ subjects and titles of the articles, which 
appear under their appropriate heads, ‘The cata- 
logue is arranged in the dictionary system, one 
alphabet taking in an author, subject and title. 

It is needless to add that the editor and print- 
ers have sent out a catalogue worthy of Mr. 
Ticknor’s collection and of themselves. 

















THE ANNALS OF THE WAR. Written by 
leading participants North and South. Orig- 
inally published in the Philadelphia Weekly 
Times. 8vo, pp. 800, THE TIMES PUBLISHING 
Co. Philadelphia, 1879. 

The fifty-six articles which make up this vol- 
ume are so many monographs of the important 
incidents in the war of the rebellion, written by 
statesmen, military and naval officers, or his- 
torians of the North and South. They form a 
most valuable contribution to historical knowl- 
edge and use, which no student in search of the 
precise truth can disregard. Among them may 
be noted, as sure to attract attention, Secretary 
Welles’ Sketch of the First Iron clad Monitor ; 
Accounts of the Battle of Gettysburg, by Col- 
onel Biddle, Major Carpenter, Colonel Taylor, 
Generals Richard Taylor, Longstreet, Gregg, 
Pleasanton, and Colonel Rawle, together making 
the most complete account of this pivotal action 
which has yet appeared. Besides there are to be 
found a paper, by R. M. Hunter, on the capture 
of Mason and Slidell; one by Dr. Lossing on 
the First Attack on Fort Fisher, and others of 
equal value, if not from as well-known pens. It 
is quite needless to commend such a work as this. 
It needs no comment beyond the announcement 
of its content:, 

CHOIR’S PIONEER DIRECTORY OF THE 
Ciry OF SEATTLE, ANAKING County. HiIs- 
TORY, BUSINESS DIRECTORY AND IMMIGRANTS’ 
GUIDE TO AND THROUGHOUT WASHINGTON 
TERRITORY AND VICINITY. (By M. CnHorr, 
Seattle, W. T.) .12mo, pp. 125. MINERS’ 
JourNAL Book and Jos Rooms. Pottsville, 
Penn., 1878. 

We have too often a our opinion of the 
value of books of this character to repeat it now. 
‘They begin often in a very modest and even 
small way, but from year to year accumulating 
much and lo ing nothing, they become mines 
of information for the historian of manners, 
customs and beginnings of Siates. Mr, Choir’s 
book with much that is ephemeral, includes more 
that is of lasting value concerning Washington 
‘Territory in general, Anaking county in par- 
ticular. 

LEAVES FROM A _ LAWYER’S LIFE, 
AFLOAT AND ASHORE, By CHARLES COWLEY, 
Judge-Advocate, S. A. B. Squadron. 
pp. 245. PENHALLOW PrintinG Co. Lowell, 
Mass., 1879. 

Judge Cowley was on the staff of Admiral 
Dahlgren while this distinguished and lamented 
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officer was in command of the South Atlantic 
blockading squadron, and these are leaves from 
his note-book of the daily events in that memor- 
able and arduous service to which historians 
have paid an attention entirely inadequate to its 
deseris as a chief factorin the reduction of the 
revolted States to their allegiance. In addition, 
he includes brief notes of the events that had 
taken place during the period of Admiral Du- 
pont’s command, as related by eye-witnesses. 

In all the great blockades in European history 
only that of France and the Continental ports 
by Great Britain can be compared with the 
United States’ blockade of her southern coast. 
Without the aid of steam, such a blockade could 
not have been complete enough to deserve the 
respect of foreign powers. With it the navy 
was enabled not only effectually to close the 
great ports, from the Potomac to the Rio Grande, 
but to watch the numberless estuaries and inlets 
fora distance of three thousand miles along a 
dangerous coast, bristling with rocks and reefs, 
swept by currents of tremendous swiftness and 
lashed by terrific storms, 

The blockade, says the author, was in one 
sense peculiar. It was military as well as com- 
mercial, and possessed the validity of municipal 
as well as the sanction of international law. In 
this aspect the book, reciting practical applica- 
tions of law, has a value to legists beyond its 
historic narrative. 

To the general reader it commends itself by 
the charm of personal detail. In simple but pic- 
turesque narrative we are made to witness the ever- 
changing scene, to admire the ingenuity of the 
blockade runner and the alertness of the pursuing 
squadron, There are more stirring histories of the 
hard struggles in Charleston harbor; the inef- 
fectual attempts to storm the Morris Island bat- 
teries, the failures to force the outward circles 
of fire, which the Confederate engineers con- 
structed to protect the doomed city. 

In this connection we may add an incident 
that the Judge does not mention, It was the 
“Grant” electric light, sent down at General 
Gillmore’s request by the writer, the expense of 
which was borne by the late public spirited Moses 
H. Grinnell and a few others, that caused the 
final abandonment of the formidable battery. 
An eye-witness related that it threw so strong a 
light on the ramparts that a rat could be seen on 
them. It prevented filling up the breaches by 
sandbags, with which the defenders repaired by 
night the damage of the day. This is said to 
have been the first occasion on which a light of 
this kind was made use of for such a purpose, 

We note the curious statement made to Judge 
Cowley by Admiral Dahlgren himself, that he 
took his idea of the celebrated gun which bears 
his name from the soda-water bottle, in whick 
the weight is in the breech. We heartily com- 
mend this volume to our readers. 
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TUTOR HENRY FLYNT’S JOURNEY 
FROM CAMBRIDGE TO PORTSMOUTII 1N 1754. 
Written by Davip SEWALL, who accompanied 
him. Edited, with notes, by CHARLES DEANE. 
8vo, pp. 9. JoHN WILSON & Co, Cambridge, 
1878. 

The manuscript of this entertaining narrative 
was found among the papers of John Adams, 
who was a classmate of the Sewall who wrote it. 
The tutor Father Flynt, as he is called, was 
eighty years old, David Sewall nineteen—a fair 
conjunction of May and November. The jour- 
ney was made before the cold water laws came 
into fashion ; and very properly begun with a 
“nip of milk punch.” Another day the enter- 
tainment was varied with lemon punch, which, 
“being pretty well charged with good old spirit, 
rendered Father Flynt talkative,” and ‘‘every- 
body cheerful.” Tutor Flynt smoked pipes also 
and ‘‘ bussed” the pretty girls in a hearty way. 
Alas, alas, for the good old days! There were 
none such in Harvard in this editor’s time. There 
was a lingering old-time flavor about Harvard in 
the reign of dear old President Quincy, but with 
Everett the word was ‘‘ eyes right” and right 
dress on all occasions. 

GLEANINGS OF PAST YEARS, 1843-78, 
by the Right Hon, W. E. GLapsrong, M. P. 
4 vols., 16mo., pp. 248, 363, 273, 365. CHARLES 
SCRIBNERS’ Sons, 1879. 

Vol. I. The Throne and the Prince Consort ; 
The Cabinet and the Constitution. Vol. II. 
Personal and Literary. Vol. III. Historical 
and Speculative. Vol. IV. Foreign. 

In a preface the distinguished statesman, phil- 
osopher, and scholar announces that these occa- 
sional productions of thirty-six anxious, prolific, 
and changeful years are now printed as they were 
written, without other changes, additions or 
amendment except in the rare cases where it 
seemed right to specify a change in opinion, and 
that these cases are dealt with in the notes. 

America and her destinies have occupied alarge 
share in the Premier’s thought. His opinions 
have not always been palatable or grateful to her, 
but no doubt can be entertained of his sincerity or 
his attachment to those whom he touchingly terms 
his kin beyond sea. But it is not to his political 
opinions that most attention will be turned in 
this country. His essays cover the entire range 
of thought. Classic story and religion ; philoso- 
phy, metaphysical and pee ren poetry, ancient 
and modern, are treated by him with the grasp of 
a master, and a keen analytic detail worthy 
of the old Sorbonne, when the disputants held 
themselves ready as at a tourney to combat all 
comers and with all arms in any field of learning 
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or knowledge they might select. There is no more 
impressive exhibition than that of the massive 
intellect which turus from the labor of the cabi- 
net and the forum, to find relief in the labors 
which, light to himself, yet tax the strongest 
minds, and from that casual study is enabled to 
meet each specialist on his own chosen ground. 


PERSONAL MEMORIES, SOCIAL, POLIT- 
ICAL AND LITERARY, WITH SKETCHES OF MANY 
NOTED PEOPLE, 1803-1843. By E. D. MANs- 
FIELD. I2mo, pp. 348. ROBERT CLARKE & 
Co, Cincinnati, 1879. 

The author of this chatty volume was well 
known to the public for a long period as a writer + 
on topics of all kinds for the New York ‘limes 
over the signature of the Veteran Observer. 
And these pages cover a field as general. Poli- 
tics, education, society and pioneer history are 
treated in turn, and always in a pleasant manner, 
and a great number of individuals, all noted 
for some superiority or peculiarity, are sketched 
in light and gossipy style. It is quite impos- 
sible to give any idea of the characteristics 
of the volume in any critical review. Among 
the best of the biographical descriptions, is that 
of Tom Corwin ‘‘the wagon boy,” and the 
brilliant wit of Kentucky. ‘There are also some 
anecdotes of Clay which are new to the general 
reader. Thechapter on Litchfield, and his his- 
tory of the personal attributes of the partici- 
pants in the Nullification struggle, are especially 
worthy of perusal. Such books are always of 
peculiar interest to a large class of people. 


ADDRESS AT THE COMMEMORATION 
OF THE LANDING OF JOHN ENDICOTT BEFORE 
THE EssEX INSTITUTE, SEPTEMBER 18, 1878, 
By WiLtL1AM C, ENpicoTtT. 8vo, pp. 38. 
SALEM Press. Salem, 1£79. 


In these chaste and classical pages, every line 
of which shows Harvard culture, a worthy rep- 
resentative of one of the foremost stocks in 
America recites the history of the landing at 
Salem, which was the first step in the establish- 
ment of the colony of Massachusetts, the most 
positive of American governments. In 1628 
the great council at Plymouth granted to Endi- 
cott and others the tract which he alone of the 
patentees entered upon in person. He was put 
at the head of the enterprise, and was governor 
of the colony. He sailed in the Abigail from 
Weymouth June 20, 1628, and landed Sept, 18, 
two hundred and fifty years, to the day, before 
the celebration in which his lineal descendant 
was the orator, He died in office, at the age of 
seventy-seven, in 1665. The scenes in which he 
— an actor are gracefully and instructively 
told, 

















Abolition—mitigated, 459. 

Abolitionist—Washington an, 158. 

Ackland, Lady and ajor—William 
L. Stone, 49. 

Adams, John—liberality of, 460. 

Adams, N.—under the mizzen-mast, 
noticed, 475. 

Allied armies—operations before New 
York of the, 1781, 1. 

Almanac—the American, of treasury 
and facts, noticed, 238. 

America—the Scotch-Irish in, George 
1, Smyth, 161; the mound-builders 
of, 172; Indians of North, 216; the 
British frigate, 224; the ship, 224; 
extracts from the history of the 
civil war in, 373; the frigate, 394; 
first coffee in, 456. 

American—flag, 223; almanac and 
treasury of facts, noticed, 238; 
church history, a chapter of, no- 
ticed, 399; first matrimonial ad- 
verti t, 456; ind d an 
unknown advocate of, 457; Israel- 
ites—board of delegates of, noticed, 





477. ee 
Americana—biblioteca, noticed, 230. 
Americane—Casselii Dissert de friso- 

num navigatione in, 220, 

Amory, Thomas C.—Centennial Me- 
morial of Maj.-Gen. John Sullivan, 
1740-1795, noticed, 80; memoir of 
John Wingate Thornton, noticed, 
240; Sullivan's expedition against 
the Six Nations, 1779, 420. 

Ana, Gen. Santa—see battle of San 
Jacinto, 321. 

Anderson, £. L.—soldier and pioneer, 
noticed, 479. 

Anderson, Col. Richard C., conti- 
nental army—biography of, noticed, 


479: 
Andes—the secret of, noticed, 233. 
Andrews, E. B.— elementary geol- 

» noticea, 474. 
Andrews, William L.—collection of 
engraved Washington portraits of, 


145. 

Anesdote— historical, of Gen, Wash- 
ington, 1 53. , 

Annals of the war, noticed, 478. 

Announcement of Historical Publica- 
tions, Preble’s History of the flag 
of the United States of America, 80. 

Appleby—zz2o. 

Armies—operation before New York 
of the allied, 1781, 1. 

Armstrong, Thomas —- Spiliard the 
traveler, 462. 

Arnold, Benedict—and his ngnlegiet, 
Fohn Austin Stevens, 181; a free- 
mason, 225; not a freemason 225; 
and Washington freemasons, 393. 

Author’s name—220. 

Azarias, Brother — development of 
English literature, noticed, 398. 


Bailey medal—21g. 

Baker, W. S.—the engraved portraits 
of Washington, noticed, 395. 

Ballads, Tory—of the revolution, 69. 





INDEX 


Battles of the revolution—457; of 
San Jacinto, RX. M. Potter, 321; of 
Harlem Plains, with appendix, ¥. 
A. Stevens, 351. 

Beattie, Co}. Erkuries—Sullivan’s ex- 
pedition and, 62. 

Benedict, William A.—a history of 
Sutton, Mass., by Hiram A. Tracy 
and, noticed, 320, 

Benton, ['homas—his letters to Web- 
ster and Randolph, 55- 

Berard, A. B.—Goodrich’s history of 
the United States revised by, no- 
ticed, 472. 

Bermudas—memorials of the discovery 
and settlement of Somer’s Island or 
the, noticed, 240. 

Betts, Beverly K.—Robinson’s home 
in the Highlands, 227. 

Bibby, Capt. Thomas— anecdote of, 


459. 
Biographical.—Lady and Major Ack- 
land, Wn. L. Stone, 49, The Chews 
of Pennsylvania, Alizabeth A. 
Read, 192; Return Jonathan 
Meigs, Col. Conn. Line of the 
Continental Army, 1. P. ¥ohnston, 
282; Brevet Brig. Gen. Samuel 
Blatchley Webb, ¥. A. Stevens, 427. 
Birch miniature of Washington, 149. 
Black—white and, noticed, 234. 
Blanchard, Rufus — discoveries and 
conquests of the northwest with the 
history of Chicago, noticed, 318. 
Boisantier-—Bishop of Gallipolis, O., 


222. 

Bolles, Albert S.—industrial history 
of the United States, noticed, 240. 
Bonaparte, Madame —the life and 

letters of, noticed, 238. 

Borel, Tho.—life of Count Agénor 
de Gasparin, noticed, 239. 

Boston mixed dances, 69. 

Bouerie, the—224, 468. 

Bourg, Cromot du—diary of a French 
officer, aid to Rochambeau, sup- 
posed to be, 205, 293, 376, 441. 

Bowerie, the—224. 

Brackenbridge, H. 
Steele Semple, 458. 

Bradlee, Caleb £—-thirtiech anni- 
versary of foundation of Harrison 

uare church, Boston, noticed, 471. 

Braintree, Old — history of Quincy 
and, noticed, 239. 

Break-neck hill—386. 

Brevoort, J.Carson—Biblioteca Amer- 
icana, reviewed by,230; the engraved 

ortraits of Washington, reviewed 


H, — letter to 


+395- 

Beneen Charles W.—Rambles about 
Portsmouth, noticed, 318. 

British account of the allied armies 
before New York, 40-44; barrows, 
63; frigate America, 224; remains of 
officers in New York, 459; emolu- 
ments to army, 459. 





Broadway—Washington headquarters 
on, 462. 
Broglie, Duc de—the king’s secret, 


noticed, 78. 








Brown, Deacon Sciomon—308. 


Bryant, William Cullen—Gay’s and, 
history of the United States, vol. 
iii., noticed, 73. 

Buchan, Earl his gift to Wash- 
ington, 151. 

Buffalo Historical Society—publica- 
tions of, vol. i., nos. 1 to 7, no- 
ticed, 77. 

Burdge, F.—itinerary of Washington, 
correction, 159; an unknown advo- 
cate of American independence, 457. 

Burgoyne, Sir ere Fae grand-daugh- 
ter on the battlefield of Saratoga, 


67. 

Burlington, N. J. — history of the 
church 1n, noticed, 319. 

Burnet, Robert —secretary to Nova 
Cesarea, 220, 

Burroughs, John— locusts and wild 
honey, noticed, 317. 

Buttonwood—the Vaucluse, 455. 


Campbell, Charles A.—Rochambeau’s 
headquarters in Westchester coun- 
ty N. Y., 46; Robinson’s house in 
the Hudson Highlands—headquar- 
ters of Washingtoa, 109; old houses 
on the Kingsbridge road, 460. 

Campbell, Sif George — white and 
black, noticed, 234. 

Carpenter, Richard—letter to Rebekah 
Collins, 388. 

Carrothers, Julia D.— the sunrise 
kingdom, or life and scences in Ja- 
pan, noticed, 399. 

Casselii Dissert de frisonum naviga- 
tione in Americane, 220. . 

Chase, Samuel—letter to Gen. Gates, 


72. 

Chews of Pennsylvania, Elizabeth A. 
Read, 192. 3 

Chicago, Ill.—discoveries and con- 
quests. of the northwest, with the 
history of, noticed, 318. . 

Choir, M.—directory of city of Seat- 
tle, Anaking county, W. T., noticed, 


478. . 

Choir’s pioneer directory of the city 
of Seattle, Anaking county, no- 
ticed, 478. 

Church history—a chapter of Amer- 
ican, noticed, 399. 

Cincinnatus—Was ington a, 1 

Civil war—extracts from the 
of the, in America, 373. 

Clairmont—311. 

Clark, Rev. Jonas—69, 313. 

Clinton, Gen, George—letter to New 
Ec convention, 370; to Peter 

appen, 371. 
Cock Hilt fort—454. 
Cobb, David—letter to Washington, 


8, 
Thesy 


4. . 
Cédman, John—the round trip by way 
of Panama, noticed, 232. 
Coffee—first in America, 456. 
Colburn, Jeremiah —Washington’s en- 

raved portraits, 392. 
Collins, Thane —TIetter to Steele 
Semple, 458. 
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Colonies—longevity in the, 70, 

Connecticut lees — Colonel Return 
Jonathan Meigs of the, 282; Col. 
Samuel Blatchley Webb of the, 427. 

Conniption—311. 

Constitution of New York—William 
Smith and the, 461. 

Continental army—sportsmen in the, 


389. 

Orme, Susan Fenimore—the Hudson 
river and its early names, 4or. 

Copp’s hill and burial ground—no- 
ticed, 473. 

Court-martial—extracts from proceed- 
ings of held at Harlem Heights, 
Sept. 19, 21 and 23, 1776, 373, 375- 

Cowley, Charles—leaves from a en. 
yer’s life—afloat and ashore, no- 
ticed, 478. 

Crévecoeur, Hector St. John de—453. 

Currency question — popular treatise 
on the, noticed, 236. 


Davenport, yoy? and field 
life of the fifth New York volun- 
teers, noticed, 474. 

Deane, Charles~‘futor Henry Flynt’s 
journey, edited by, noticed, 480. 

De Costa, B. F.—collection of Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, vol. i., 
reviewed by, 460. 

De Voe, T. F.—Break-neck hill, 386. 

Dey House at Preakness, N. J.—160. 

Dey, J. Warren S.—Dey house at 
Preakness, N. J., 160, 

Diary of a French officer—presumed 
to be Cromot du Bourg, 205, 293, 


376 44. 

Didier, Eugene L.—life and letters of 
Madame Bonaparte, noticed, 238; 
Scharf’s history of Maryland, re- 
viewed by 314. 

Dougla:—family records, noticed, 231. 

Douglas, Charles Henry James—col- 
lection of the Douglas records, no- 
ticed, 231. 

Dover, N. H.—historical sketch of 
Methodist Episcopal church in city 
of, noticed, 471. 

Drowne, Henry T. — Arnold 
Washington freemasons, 393. 

Duluth—the name of, 393. 

Dumas, Count de—-narrative of the 
allied armies before New York, 43. 

Dunbar, John B.—the Pawnee Indi- 
ans, their history and ethnology, 


and 


241. 
Dutch tiles—392. 


Elk—Yorktown to head of, 441 
Ellery, William—letter to Gov. Cooke, 


372. 

Endicott, John — commemoration of 
landing of, noticed, 480. 

Endicott, Wil'iam C.— address at 
commemoration of landing of John 
Endicott, noticed, 480. ; 

Engineer’s Journal of Siege of York 


449. 

English history—readings from, no- 
ticed, 239. 

English literature—development of, 
noticed, 298. 

English reformation—history of the, 
noticed, 476. 

Epitaph—a droll, 387. 


Fathers—justice of our, 6:. 

Fawcett, W. L.—guld and debt, no- 
ticed, 477. 

Felton, Cyrus—Johnson family, no- 
ticed, 473. 
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Fifth New York volunteers—camp and 
field life of, noticed, 474. 

Fish, Major Nicholas—letter to John 
McKesson, 371. 

Flag—the American, 223; first na- 
tional salute to the United States, 
312, 462, 

Flynt, ‘'utor Henry—his journey, no- 
ticed, 480. 

Foreign affairs—office in New York, 
391, 466. ea 

Forsyth, James — itinerary of Gen. 
Washington, additions, 158. 

Fort Cock Hill, N. Y.—454. 

Fort Independence—455. : 

France — short history of for young 
people, noticed, 318. 

Frayeer, R. E,—hand-book of Vir- 
ginia, noticed, 471. 

Freebody, Sam —letter to George 
Bressett, 455. 

French—operations of the allied arm- 
ies before |\New York, 1781, with 
appendix, ¥. A. Stevens, 1; the 
march of the, 32; account of the 
allied armies before New York, 43: 
diary of an officer, 1781, presumed 
to be Baron Cromot du Bourg, 205, 
293, 376, 441; account of the siege 
of York in Vicginia, 449- 

Frigate—British, America, 224. 


Gallaudet, Edward M. — manual of 
international law, noticed, 475. 

Gallipolis, O.—Boisantier, Bishop of, 
222. 

Gasparin, Count Agénor de—life of, 
noticed, 239. 

Gay, Sidney Howard—Bryant and, 
history of the United States, vol. 
iii., noticed, 73. 

Geikie, Cunningham — the English 
reformation, noticed, 476. 

Genealogy—New York, 220. 

Geology—an elementary, noticed, 474. 

George III.—statue of, 57. 

George's banks—392. 

Gilkinson, William—rewards for In- 
dian scalps, 387. 

Gladstone, William E.—Gleanings of 

ast years, vol, i-iv., noticed, 480. 

Gleanings of past years—vol. i-iv., no- 
ticed, 480. 

Gloria Dei church—marriage records 
of, noticed,. 473. : 

Glover, Gen. John — letter to Gen. 
Washington, 373. 

Goddard, Lucius P.—Worcester South 
chronicles, 471; fittieth anniversary 
of the ladies’ sewing circle connect- 
ed with the Evangelical church, 
Grafton, Mass., noticed, 471. 

Gold and debt—noticed, 477. 

Gold medal—an ancient, 214, 465. 

Gooch, John—letter to Thomas a 
weather, 372. 

Goodrich, Charles A.—A. B. Berard 
and child’s history of the United 
States, 472. 

Grafton, Mass.—fiftieth anniversa: 
of the ladies’ sewing circle, noticed, 


471. 

Grave—bricking up a, 461. 

Graydon, Col. — memoir of his own 
time, 375. 

Green, John Richard—readings from 
Englis history, noticed, 239. 

Green, Samuel A.—Nicaragua canal 
proposed in 1586, 217. 

Greene, Gen.—letter to Gen, Wash- 
ington, 375. 

Groaning beer—7o. 


Hackett, Wm. H. T.—biographical 
sketch of Charles W. Brewster, no- 
ticed, 318. 

Hamilton family—222. 

Hamilton, A. Boyd—Middletown-on- 
Swatara, noticed, 473. 

Hanover, Mass.—record of erection of 
a monument to the memory of the 
Union soldiers of, by inhabitants of, 
noticed, 317. 

Hardin, Gen. John—218, 

Harlem Plains—the battle of, ¥. A. 
Stevens, 351; extract of a letter 
from, aon October 3, 1776, 372. 

Harris, Caleb Fiske — communicates 
diary of a French officer, aid to Ro- 
chambeau, 1781, presumed to be 
Baron Cromot du Bourg, 205, 293 
376, 441; communicates journal of 
the siege of York in Vi-ginia, 449. 

Harrison Square church— thirtieth an- 
niversary of the, noticed, 471. 

Hart, Charles Henry — preliminary 
note to an affair of honor, Daniel 
Webster and John Randol h, 53. 
Mary White—Mrs. Robert Mord, 
noticed, 76, 

Hassaurek, F.—the secret of the An- 
des, noticed, 233. 

Haswell, John H.—office of foreign 
affairs in New York, 391, 466. 

Hayden, Horace Edwin—Deacon Sol- 
omon Brown, 308. 

Hazard, Willis P.—annals of Phila- 
delphia and Pennsylvania in the 
olden time, enlarged by, noticed, 472. 

Headquarters — Rochambeau’s, in 
Westchester county, N. Y., 46; of 
Washington during the revolution, 
159; Washington’s on Broadway,462. 

Heath, Gen.—extract from memoirs of, 


372. 
ee, Ps hn Frelinghuysen — 


history of Princeton and its insti- 
tutions, noticed, 235. 
Highlands—Robinson’s home in the 
Hodson; 109, 227, 468. 
Hills, George Morgan—history of the 
church in Burlington, N. J., noticed, 


19. 

Historical.—The Operations of the 
Allied Armies before New York, 
1781, ¥. A. Stevens, 1; Rocham- 
beau’s Headquarters in Westchester 
Co., N. Y., 1781, Charles A Cam 
bell, 46; A ‘National Standard for 
the likeness of Washington, W7/- 
liam $. Hubard, 83; Robinson’s 
House in the Hudson Highlands, 
Washington’s headquarters, Chas. 
A. Campbell, 109; The Saint Mé- 
min Washington, ¥. A. Stevens, 
119; The Scotch-Irish in America, 
G. H. Smyth, 161; The Mound- 
Builders of America, 2. S. Robert- 
son, 172; Benedict Arnold and his 
Apologist, ¥. A. Stevens, 181; The 
Pawnee Indians, their History and 
Ethnology, ¥ohn B. Dunbar, 241 ; 
the battle of San Jacinto, X. M. Pot- 
ter, 321; the battle of Harlem Plains, 
with appendix, ¥. A. Stevens, 351; 
The Hudson river and its early 
names, Susan Fenimore Cooper; 401; 
Sullivan’s expedition against the 
Six Nations, 1779, Thomas C. 
Amory, 420. 

Hixson, W: D.—rewards for Indian 
scalps, 387. 

Hoboken—the name of, 69, 312, 468. 

Hollis, N. H.—history of the town of, 
noticed, 78. 





Honor—an affair of, 53, 226. 

Hopkins, Prof. Albert—the life of, no- 
ticed, 233. 

Hosier, Abram—cost of living in New 
York in 1794, 387. 

Houdon and Stuart — portraits of 
Washington of, 150. 

Houses, old — on the Kingsbridge 
road, 460, 

Howe, Major Bazaleel—of Washing 
ton's Life Guard, 156. 

Howe, B.—anecdotes of Major 
Bazaleel Howe, 156. 

Howe, J. B.—mono-metalism and bi- 
metalism, noticed, 399. 

Howe, Sir William—letter to Lord 
Germaine. 372. 

Hubbard, William J.—national stand- 
ard for the likeness of Washington, 








83. 

Hudson Highlands—Robinson house 
in the, 109, 227, 468 

Hudson River and its early names, 
Susan Fenimore Cooper, 401+ 

Hughes, Robert W.—popular treatise 
= the currency question, noticed, 
236. 

Human species, noticed, 316. 

Huntington, Daniel — Houdon 
Stuart, 150. 


and 


Independence—an unknown advocate 
of American, 457. 

Independence—Fort, 455. 

Indian seer, 69; journal of a brigade 
chaplain in the cainpaign of 1779 
against the Six Nations, noticed, 79; 

orth American, 216; the Tappan 
219; the Pawnee, their history and 
ethnology, Yohn B. Dunbar, 241; 
condition of the Six Nations in 1817, 
386; rewards for scalps, 387; Sulli- 
van's expedition against’ the Six Na- 
tions, 1776, Thomas C.*A mory, 420. 
[ndiana—22r, 467. 
Ingersoll, L. D.—history of the war 
epartment of the U. S., noticed, 
398. 
Inn—the Salutation, 224. 
International law—manual of, noticed, 


475: 
Iowa Territory—marriage fee in, in 
1840, 310. 
Irish—Scotch and, in America, 161. 
Italian opera in New York, 311, 464. 
Itineracy of Gen. Washington, addi- 
tions and corrections, 158. 


Jans Anneke, 222, 394. 

Japan, progressive—a study of the 
litical and social needs of the 
mpire of, noticed, 397. 

Japan—life and scences in, noticed, 


399. 

Jay, Hon. John—additional material 

from printed sources not in Battle of 
arlem Plains, 372. 

Jefferson, Thomas — warrant for a 
statue of W. shington given to, 102. 

Jers in Newport, R. I., 456. 
ohnson family gathering, noticed, 

73: 

Sons, Henry P.—Return Jonathan 
Meigs, Col. in the Conn. line of the 
Continental Army, 282. 

Jolliff, Oliver P.—James S. Watson 
and, genealogy of Jolliff, noticed, 


472. 

Jones, Charles C., Jr.—British Bar- 
rows, 63. 

Jones I. P.—The name of Duluth, 
393- 
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Jones, Judge Thomas—Judge Lewis 
orris and, 61; some ‘errors cor- 
rected, in his history of New York, 


65. 
Jolin, R. W.—Rev. Jonas Clark, 69. 


Kearsage mountain and the corvette 
named for it—noticed, 400. 

Kentucky voter—461. 

Kidder, Frederick—discovery of North 
America by John Cabot, noticed,477. 

King, Rufus—ancestry of Col. John 

dell, 389. 

King’s Ferry—the march of the allies 

to, 25-44; from the head of Elk to, 


379, a 
King’s secret—noticed, 78. 
Kingsbridge—attempt upon the Brit- 
ish posts at, 1, 34. 
Kingsbridge vend—old house on the, 


460. 
Kirkland, E. S.—short history of 
France for young people, noticed, 


18. 
Kitchell, H. D.—Robert Kitchell and 
his descendants, noticed, 473- 
Kosciuszko’s early military career, 221. 


Labradore tea—311. 

Laconia, N, H.—semi-centennial dis- 
course delivered at, noticed, 477. 

Lapham, William B.—Maine geneal- 
oglist and biographer, noticed, 233. 

Lauzun, Duke de—narrative of the 
allied armies before New York, 39, 
44; anecdote of, 446. 

Leaves from a lawyer's life—noticed, 


478. 

Le Brun, Madame Vigée—souvenirs 
of, noticed, 232. 

Le Clerc, Charles—Biblioteca Ameri- 
cana, noticed, 230. 

Lee’s quotation—46z2. 

Lefroy, Lieut.-Gen. Sir J. H.—me- 
morials of the discovery and settle- 
ment of the Bermudas or Somer’s 
Island, 1511-1687, noticed, 240. 

Legendre, Gen. Chas. W.—progressive 
an, noticed, 397. 

Leisler, Jacob—his medal, 214. 

Letters—Rochambeau to Washin ton, 

2, 33; Washington to Rocham- 
AU, 32, 33, 36, 37, 44; to Lieut.— 
Col. Cobb, 34; to Brig.-Gen. Water- 
bury, 34, 35, 41; to Gov. George 
Clinton, 35; to Major-Gen. Lincoln, 
6; to Brig. - Gen. Knox, 37; to 
resident of Congress, 37; to Gen. 
Lord Sterling, 41; David Cobb to 
Washington, 34; T. D. Acland to 
William 1, Stone, 51; Wm. Inman 
to Chas. Henry Hart, 54; Randolph 
to Webster, 54; to Benton, 56; Thos. 
H. Benton to self, 54, 55; to Ran- 
dolph, 55; Webster to Benton, 
5; Jefferson to Washington, 104; 
Washington to Benjamin Franklin, 
104; to Thos. Jefferson, 105; Jas. B. 
Robertson,to J.Carson Brevoort,119; 
Washington to President of Con- 
gress, 369; to N.Y. State convention, 
369; to Patrick Henry, 370; Adjutant 
Geaecel Reed to Mrs. Reed, 370; 
Gen. Geo. Clinton to New York 
convention, 370; to Peter Tappen, 
371; Lewis Morris, Jr., to his father, 
71; Co illiman to Mrs. 
Siiman, 371; Major Nicholas Fish 
to — McKesson, 371; John Gooch 
to Thomas Fayerweather, 372; Sam- 

Gates, 372; Sir 


uel Chase to Gen. 3 
Germaine, 


William Howe to Lord 
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372; William Ellery to Gov. Cooke, 
372: Lieut. Tench Tilghman to his 
tather, 372; Gen. Joha Glover to 
Gen. Washington, 373; Gen. Alex, 
McDougall, to arrangement com- 
mittee, 375; Gen. Greene to Gen. 
Washington, 375; Richard Carpen- 
ter to Rebekah Collins, 388; Sam. 
Freebody to George Fressett, 455; 
H. H. Brackenbridge and ‘Thomas 
Collins to Steele Semple, 458. 

Letters of Washington (thirty) for 
the first time published. 1781— 
XC— January 23, hd. qrs. New 
Windsor, to Ber: Nash, 121; XCI. 
Feb, 8, hd. qrs New Windsor, to 
Gov, Clinton, 122; XCII. Feb’y :3, 
hd. qrs., New indsor, to Gov. 
Wm. Livingston, 122; XCIII. New 
Windsor, March 1, to Gov. Living- 
ston, 123; XCIV. New Windsor, 
March 23, to Gov. Livingston, 123; 
XCV. New Windsor, March 24, to 
Hon. Joseph Jones, 124; XCVI. 
New Windsor, March 25, to Hon. 
William Fitzhugh, 126; XCVII. New 
Windsor, April 8, to Major Tall- 
madge, 127; XCVIII. New Wind- 
sor,April 8, to Gov. Livingston, 128 ; 
XCIX. New Windsor, April 15, to 
Gov. na oe C. New Wind- 
sor, April 25,to Cap. Craig, 129; 
CI. hd. qrs., May 2d,to Lt. Col. 
Stevens, 130; Cll. New Windsor, 
May 7, to Gov. Clinton, 130 ; CIII. 
New Windsor, May 27, to Gov. 
Livingston, 130; C1V. New Wind- 
sor, June 9, to Gov. Livingston, 
132; CV. New iaaieor, Lene rs, 
to Gov. Livingston, 133; CVI. hd. 
qrs., near Dobbs’ Ferry, July 10, 
to Hon. Jos. Jones, 134; IL. hd. 
qrs. near Dobbs’ Ferry, July 13, to 
Gov. Livingston, 136; CVIII. hd 
qrs., Dobbs’ Ferry, Wee 30, to Gov. 
Clinton, 136; CIX. hd. qrs, near 
Dobbs’ Ferry, Aug. 5, to Gov. Clin- 
ton, 137 ; CX. Dobbs’ Ferry, Aug. 
8, to General Nathanael Greene, 
138 ; CXI. Camp near Dobbs’ Ferry, 
Aug. 8, to Hon. William Fitzhugh. 
138; CXII. hd. qrs. Dobbs’ Ferry, 
Aug. 20, to Gov. Livingston, 139; 
CXIII. hd. qrs, Kings Ferry, Auz. 
21, to Gov, Livingston, 140; CXIV. 
Kings Ferry, Ang: 25, to Col. Cort- 
landt, 142; CXV. Baltimoie, Sep. 
8, to Com, of the Citizens and In- 
habitants of Baltimore, 142; CXVI. 
hd. qrs. near York, Oct. 27, to 
Thomas Jefferson, 143; \ 
hd. qrs. near York, Nov. 4, 
Thomas Jefferson, 144; CXIII. 
Order, hd. qrs. near York, Nov. 5, 
145; CXIX. Mount Vernon, Nov, 
15,to Hon, Joseph Reed, 145. 5 

Lewis, Thomas—Waltham, past and 
present, noticed, 320. 

Linn, John Blair—groaning beer, 70; 
Gen. John Hardin, 218. 

Literary notices of historical publica- 
tion:—73, 239, 314, 395, 469. 

Literary Notices.—Yanuary, Bryant 
and Gay's popular history of the 
United States, vol. 3, 73 ; Rhode 
Island Historical Tracts, No. 6 
On Celebration of the Battle of 
R. I., at Portsmouth, 76; Hart's 
Mary White, Mrs. Robert Morris, 
76; Collections of the Old Colony 
Historical Society, 77; Publica- 
tions Buffalo Historical Society Nos, 
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1-6,77; Publication of the Buffalo 
Historical Societ No. 7—Maj. 
Norris’ Journal of Sullivan's Expe- 
dition, 77; Worcester's history of 
the town of Hoilis, Mass., 78; de 
Broglie’s King's Secret, 78; Rhode 
Island Historical Tracts, No. 7— 
Journal of a Brigade Chaplain in 
the Campaign of 1779, against the 
Six Nations, 79; Amory’s Cen. 
Memoir of Major-General John 
Sullivan, 80, 
February (no notices). 
March,Lecierc’s Biblioteca Amer- 
ican 230; Douglas’, Douglas 
Family Records, 231 ; Proceedings 
of the New England Genealogical 
Society, Jan., 1879, 231 ; Codman’s 
Round Trip, by way of Panama, 232; 
Worthington’s Souvenir of Mme, 
Vigée Le Brun, 232; Sewall’s Life of 
Prof, Albert Hopkins 233; Proceed- 
ings of the Worcester Society of An- 
tiquity for 1878, 233; The Maine 
Gerealogist and Biographer, 233; 
Hassaurek’s Secret of the Andes, 
233 ; Stickney’s True Republic, 234 ; 
mpbell’s White and Black, 234; 
Hegeman’s History of Princeton 
nm its Institutions, 235; Hughes’ 
Popular Treatise on the Currency 
a. 236; Poore’s Political 
egister and Congressional Direct- 
ory, 237; Rhees’ Smithsonian In- 
stitution, 237; Russell’s Library 
Notes, 238; Spofford’s American 
Almanac and Treasury of Facts, 
1879, 238 ; Didier’s Life and Letters 
of Madame Bonaparte, 238 } Borel’s 
Count Agénor de Gasparin, 239; 
Pattee’s History of Old Braintree 
and Quincy, 239 ; Green's Readings 
from nglish istory, 239; Amory’s 
Memoir of John Wingate Thornton, 
240; Lefroy's Discovery and Settle- 
ment of the Bermudas or Somer'’s 
Island, 240; Bolles’ Industrial His- 
tory of the United States, “ 
April, Scharf's History of Mary- 
land, from the earliest period to the 
resent date, 314; de Quatrefage’s 
uman Species, 316 ; Metz’s Prehis- 
toric Monuments of the Little 
Miami Valley, 316; Record of Pro- 
cession and kxercisesat the Dedica- 
tion of the Monument to the Union 
Soldiers at Hanover,Mass., 317; Bur- 
rough’s Locusts and Wild Honey 
17; Wheildon's History of Pau 
evere’s Signal Lantern, 317; Brew- 
ster’s Rambles about Portsmouth, 
ist and ad series, 318 ; Kirkland’s 
Short History of France, 318; 
Blanchard’s Discoveries and Con- 
uests of the Northwest, with the 
istory of Chicago, 318; Hill’s His- 
tory of the Church in Burlington, 
. J., 3193. Benedict & Tracy's 
History of the Town of Sutton, 
Mass., 320; Waltham, past and 
present, 320. 
May, Baker's engraved portraits 
of Washington, 395; Le Gendre’s 
gressive Japan, 397; Ingersoll’s 
istory of the War Department of 
the United States, 398; Rice’s es- 
says from the North American Re- 
view, 398; Brother Azarias’ devel- 
spaent of English literature, 398 ; 
eill’s chapter of American church 
history, 399; Howe's mono-metal- 
ism and bi-metalism, 399; Carroth- 


INDEX 


ers’ sunrise kingdom, 399; as to 
Kearsage Mountain eg Cor- 
vette named for it, 400; account of 
meeting of descendants of Col. 
Thomas White, 400; Rideing’s sad- 
dle in the wild west, 400, 

June, collection of Massachusetts 
Historical Society (Sewall papers, 
vol. ii.), 469 ; Worcester south chron- 
icles, 471; fiftieth anniversary ladies’ 
sewing circle of Grafton, Mass., 4715 
hand-book of Virginia, 471° Thurs- 
ton’s Methodist Episcopal church of 
Dover, N. H., 471 ; Bradlee’s thir- 
tieth anniversary Harrison Square 
church, Boston, 471; Watson and 
Hazard’s annals of Philadelphia, 472; 
Ruttenber’s Newburg headquarters, 
473 3 Jolliff and Watson's Jollitt 
amily record, 472; Berard’s revis- 
ion of Goodrich’s child's history of 
the United States, 472; catecheti- 
cal introductory school history of 
the United States, 472; Temple & 
Felton’s Johnson family, 4 Bi Mc- 
Donald's old Copp’s ni 733 
Kitchell’s descendants of Robert 
Kitchell, 473; Hamilton's Middle- 
town-on-Swatara, 473 ; McFarland’s 
marriage records of old Swedes’ 
church, 473 ; Davenport's fifth New 
York inlaatcy, 474; Andrews’ ele- 
mentary geology, 474; Gallaudet’s 
international law, 475; ams’ un- 
der the mizzen mast, 475; Long- 
fellow’s poems of places, 476; 
Geikie’s Englixh reformation, 476 ; 
Faweett’s gold and debt, 477; 
Spalding’s semi-centennial of Straf- 
ford county churches, 477; Dele- 
gates of American Israelites report, 
477; Kidder's discovery of North 
America by Cabot, 477; Anderson’s 
sketch of Lieut.-Col. R. C, Ander- 
son, 478; Whitney’s catalogue of 
Ticknox’s Spanish library, 478; 
Philadelphia Weekly Times annals 
of the war, 479; Choir’s pioneer 
directory of raitle, W. T., 4793 
Cowley’s leaves from a_ lawyer's 
life, 479; Deane’s Tutor Henry 
Flynt’s journey, 480; Gladstone's 
mp of past years, 480; Mans- 
ield’s personal memories, 480; En- 
dicott’s landing of John Endicott, 


480. 

Livingston, Robert R. — impromptu 
lines by, 61; and the declaration of 
independence, 70. 

Locusts and wild honey, noticed, 317. 

Longfellow, Henr .— poems of 
places—British Retinion, Oceanica, 
Australasia, noticed, 476. 

Louis XV.—secret correspondence of, 
noticed, 78, 


Machias—222, 394. 

Macomb’s dam—7r. 

Magaw, Col.—-orders of, at Harlem 
Plains, 375. 
aine genealogist and biographer— 
noticed, 233. 

Mansfield, E. D.—personal memories, 
—, political and literary, noticed, 


480. 

Marm Gaul—3r12. 

Marshall, O. H.—supplementary note 
to Hector St. John de Crevecoeur, 


453: 
Maryiand—history of, from the earli- 


est period to the present day, no- 


ticed, 314. 


Massachusetts Historical Society, col- 
lection of the, vol. vi., noticed, 469. 

Matrimonial advertisement—first in 
America, 456. 

or S. P.- King Sears, 461. 

McDonald, E.—Old Copp’s hill and 
burial ground, noticed, 473. 

McDougall, Gen. Alex.—letter to ar- 
rangement com., 375. 

McFarland, Park, Jr.—marriage rec- 
ords of Gloria dei Church, noticed, 


473: 

McHenry, J. Howard —the Birch 
miniature, I4y 

Medal—an ancient gold, 214; the Bai- 
ley, 219; an ancient gold, 465. 

Meigs, Retura Jonathan—Col. in the 
Conn, line of the Continental Army, 
Henry P. Fohnston, 282. 

Mémin, Saint—portrait of Washing- 
ton, described y Editor, 119. 

Metz, Charles L.—Prehistoric monu- 
ments of the Little Miami Valley, 
noticed, 317. 

Miami Valley—Prehistoric monuments 
of the Little, noticed, 317. 

Middletown on Swatara, noticed, 473. 

Military — an extraordinary record, 
221. 

Mizzen mast—under the, noticed, 475. 

Mono-metalism and bi-metalism, no- 
ticed, 399. 

Moreau, a of Washing- 
ton's portraits of, 147. 

Morris, Judge Lewis—Judge Jones 
and, 61, 

Morris, Lewis, Jr.—letter to his fa- 
ther, 371. 

Mauad-buibders of America, 2. S. 
Robertson, 172. 

Mourning women, 71. 

Muir, Dr. J—Groaning Beer, 70 

Mungo A.—Robert R. Livingston, 70. 


National scien —first to the flag of the 
. S.. 312, 462. 

Neill, Edward D.—chapter of Ameri- 
can church history, noticed, 399. 

Neuville, De La, 72. 

Newburgh, N. Y.—catalogue of mss, 
in Washington’s Headquarters, no- 
ticed, 472. 

New England — proceedings of the 
Historical and Gen, Society, no- 
ticed, 231; another saying, 311. 

New Jersey — The yellow cottage, 
Pompton, 159, 160; Dey house at 
Preakness, hdqrs, 160. 

Newport, R. I.—turtle feast in, 455; 
oe jor in, 456. 

New York—Roc beau’s Headquar- 

ters in Westchester Co., 46; early 

history of, 59; Washington at Sara- 
togo, 154; genealogy, 220; Cock Hill 

Fort, 45 ; census of Staten Island, 

4603 iam Smith and the Consti- 

tution of the State of, 461; Robin- 

son’s house in the Highlands, ro9, 





227, 468. 

NewYork city—operations of the allied 
armies before 1781, ¥. A. Stevens, 1; 
reconnoissance in force of the de- 
fences of, 23, 41; almanac for 1781, 
45; some errors corrected in Judge 
Jones’ history of, 65; old taverns of, 
67; first exhibition of Stuart’s Wash- 
ington in, 1783, 150; Washington’s en- 
trance in, 157; history of the Ital- 
ian opera in, 311, 464; cost of living 
in, in 1794, 387; episcopate, 390; 
office of foreign affairs in, 391, 466; 
remains of British officers in, 4593 





Washington headquarters on the 
_ Broadway, 462. 

cane canal proposed in 1586, 217. 

Noriis Major—his journal of Sullivan's 
expedition, noticed, 77. 

North America—discovery of, by John 
Cabot, noticed, 477. 

North American i iens, 216, 

North American Review—essays from 
the, noticed, 398, 

North, S. N. Dexter—early history of 
New York, 59. 

Northwest—discoveries and conquests 
of, noticed, 318. 

Norumbx ga, 222. 

Notes—57, 145, 214, 308, 386, 453+ 

Notes.—Fanuary, Statue of King 


George the Third, 57 ; Early histor 
of New York, 59 : : i 


} udge Jones and 
judge Lewis Morris, 61+; impromptu 
ines by Robert R. Livingston, 61 ; 
the Justice of our Fathers, 61 ; Sul- 
livan’s Expedition, and Cvlonel 
Erkuries Beattie, 62; British Bar- 
rows, 63; Judge Jones’ history of 
New York—some errors corrected, 
65; Sir John Burgoyne’s grand- 
daughter on ‘the battle eld of Sara- 
toga, 67; Old New York Taverns, 


February, the Andrews collection 
of engraved Washington portraits 
145; the Moreau collection o 
Washington portraits, 147; the 
Pierrepont-Stuart, 148; the Birch 
miniature, 149 ; Houdon and Stuart, 
150; first exhibition of Stuart's 

ashington in New York, 150; 
the Earl of Buchan's gift to Wash- 
ington, 1513 historical anecdote of 
General Washington, 153; Washing- 
ton at Saratoga, 154; Major Bazaleel 
Howe of Washington’s life guard, 
156; Washington's entrance to New 
York, Nov, 25, 1783, 157; Washing- 
ton an Abolitionist, 158; Washing- 
ton’s Cincinnatus, 158; itinerary of 
Gen. Washington, additions and 
corrections, 158; Washington’s head- 
quarters during the revolution, 159. 

March, an ancient gold medal, 214; 
North American Indians. 216; a 
Nicaragua canal proposed in 1586, 
217; poetry of the revolution, 217 ; 
Gen. Jona Hardin, 218; a hero o 

ebec, 219; the Bailey medal, 219; 
the Tappan Indians, 219. 

April, Deacon Solomon Brown, 
308; Paine’s recantation, 309; 2@ 
song of the revolution, 310; mar- 
riage fee in Iowa territory in 1840, 


10, 

. May, Break. eck Hill, 386; King 
William 1V. a surrogate, 386; con- 
dition of the Six Waticus in 1817, 
86; a droll epitaph, 387; cost of 
iving in New York in 1794, 387; re- 
wards for Indian scalps, 387; a waif 
of 1773, 388; sportsmen in the Con- 
tinental army, 389; ancestry of 
Col. John Odell, 389; the New 
York episcopate, 390. 

‘une, Hector St. ohn ‘de 
Crevecoeur, 453; Cock Hill Fort, 
454; Turtle feast, 455; the Vau- 
cluse Buttonwood, 455; first Amer- 
ican matrimonial advertisement, 
456; the first coffee in America, 456; 
the Jews in Newport, 456 ; the he- 
roic battles of the revolution, 457; 
an unknown advocate of American 
independence, 457; mitigated abo- 
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lition, 458; wine making in Vir- 
ginia, 458; remains of British officers 
in New York, 458; British army 
emoluments, 459 ; deaths of officers 
of the American revolution, 459; 
census of Staten Island, N. Y., 1790, 
460; liberality of John Adams, 460. 


Old Colony Historical Society—col- 
lections of, noticed, 77. 

Odell, Col. John—ancestry of, 389. 

Odell House, Westchester County— 
Rochambeau’s headquarters at, 46. 

Officers—remains of British, in New 
York, 458; deaths of, of the Revolu- 
tion, 459, 

Ohic~iictention Rishon of Gallipolis, 


222. 
Onderdonk, Henry, Jr —Judge Jones’ 
ahistory o . ¥., some errors cor- 
rected in, 65. 
Oneida—Peter Otsiquette the, chief, 


467. 

Opera—history of the Italian, in New 

ork, 311, 464. 

Original Documents—an affsir of hon- 
or, Daniel Webster and John Kan- 
dolph, 53; letters of Washington 
(thirty) now for the first time pub- 
lished, 1781, XC.-Cxix., 121. 

Otsiquette, Peter—the Oneida chief, 
467. 


Paine’s Recantation, 309. 

Panama--the round trip by way of, 
noticed, 232. 

Parvin, ‘I’. S.—Arnold a Freemason, 
226; marriage fee in Iowa Territory 
in 1840, 310. 

Pattee, William S.—history of old 
Braintree and Quincy, noticed, 239. 

Pawnee Indians-—their history and 
ethnology, Fohn B. Dunbar, 241. 

Pennsylvania—annals of Phila. and, 
in the olden time, noticed, 472. 

Personal memories (Mansfield), no- 
ticed, 480. 

Philadelphia, Pa—annals of, and Pa, 
in the olden time, noticed, 472. 

Phillipsburg—the camp of the allies 
at, Io 

Picketing, 70, 312. 

Pierrepont Stuart—portrait of Wash- 
ington, 148. 

Poems of places— America, Briti h 
America, noticed, 476; Oceauica, 
Australasia, and, noticed, 476. 

Poetry of the Revolution, 217, 

Polhemus, Lamatee — what is 
goneneey of, 311. 

Political register and Congressional 
err 1878, noticed, 237. 

Pompton, N. J.—the yellow ccttage, 
hdqrs, 159, 160. 

Poore, Ben, Perley—Political register 
and Congressional directory, no- 
ticed, 237. 

Portraits— Washington engraved 

Portsmouth, N, i. 
noticed, 318. 

Portsmouth, R. I.—celebration of the 
cen, of the battle of, noticed, 76. 

Potter, R. M.—the battle of San 
Jacinto, 321; a waif of 1773, 388. 

Preakness, N, J.—Dey house at, 160. 

Preble, Geo, H.—The frigate America, 
304; the American flag, 223. 

Princetown—its history and institu- 
tions, noticed, 235. 


the 


145. 
—Rambles about, 


Quatrefages, A.de—the human spe- 
cies, noticed, 316, 
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uebec—a hero of, 219. 
ueties, €8, 220, 311, 391, 460. 

Queries — Yanuary, the Rogerenes 
68; Indian seer, 69; Boston mixed 
dances, 69; Rev. Jonas Clark, 69; 
Hoboken, 69. 

February (no queries). 

March, New Y ork genealogy, 220; 
an author’s name, 220; Appleby, 
220; Secretary Burnet, 220 ; Casselit 
dissert de Frisonum navigatione in 
Americane, 220; Indiana, 221; an 
extraordinary military record, 221; 
Aaron Wright's jou nal, 221; Kos- 
ciusko's early military career, 221; 
Boisantier, Bishop of Gallipolis, 
Ohio, 222; the Hamilton family, 
222; Weems’ Washington, 222 ; Ma- 
chias, 222; Norumbega, 222; An- 
neke Jans, 222; the American flag, 
223; anew Songs 223 5 a Washing- 
ton relic, 224; British frigate Amer- 
ica, 224 ; the Bowerie, 221 ; the Salu- 
tation Inn, 224; the ship America, 


224. 

April, Labradore tea, 311 3 Clair- 
mont, 311; Remsen--Polhemus, 3'1 ; 
history of the Italian opera in New 
York, 3113 conniption, 311; an- 
other New England saying, 311. | 

May, the office of foreign affairs 
in New York, 391; George's banks, 
392; Dutch tiles, 392 ; Washington's 
engraved portraits, 392. 

Fune, old houses on the Kings- 
bridge road, 460; a Kentucky voter, 
46 ; King Sears, 461 ; bricking up 
a grave, 461; William Smith and 
the constitution of the State of 
New York, 461; Lee’s quotation 462; 
Spiliard the Traveler, 462; Wash- 
ington's headquarters on the Broad- 
way, 462; Alexander genealogy, 462. 

Quincy, Mass.—history of old Brain- 
tree and, noticed, 239. 


Randolph John—Daniel Webster and, 

challenge of, 53. 

Read, Elizabeth A.—the Chews of 

Pennsylvania, 192. 

Reed, en Joseph—let- 

ter to Mrs. Reed, 370. 

Remsen, Henry — an ancient gold 

medal, 214. 

Remsen, Isaac—what is the genealogy 

of, 311. 

Replies, 69, 225, 312, 393, 462 
Replies—Fanuary, the tory 
the revolution, 69 ; longevity in the 
colonies, 70 ; Robt. R. Livingston, 

70 ; picketing, 70 ; groaning beer, 70 ; 

mourning women, 713 acomb’s 

dam, 71; John Shreve, 72; De la 

Neuville, 72. 4 

February (no replies). 

March, Arnold not a Freemason, 
225; Arnold a Freemason, 225; an 
affair of honor, 226; obinson’s 

house in the Highlands, 227; the 
Rogerenes, 227. 

pril, picketing, 312 ; Hoboken, 
312 ; Marm Gaul, 3:2; the first na- 
tional salute to the flag, 312; Rev. 
Jonas Clark, 313; the Rogerenes, 

13; the diary ot John Shreve, 313; 
Smith's Clove, 313. 

May, the name of Duluth, 393; 
Arnold and Washington Freemasons, 
#93; the frigate America, 294; A 

ashington relic, 394; Machias, 
394; Anneke — 394. 

Sous, the first national salutes 


ballads of 
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to the flag, 462; history of the 
Italian opera : New York, 464 ; 
Shuttleworth again, 464 5 au ancient 
gold medal, 465; the ofiice of for- 
eign affairs in New York, 466 ; Pe- 
ter Otsiquette, the Oneida chief, 
4973 Tadiena, 467: the Bouerie, 
403; 2 new song, 468; Aaron 
Wright’s journal, 468; Robinson 
house in the Highlands, 468 ; Ho- 
ken, 468, A 

Republic—a true, noticed, 234. 

Revere, Paul—history of his signal 
lanterns, n -ticed, 317. 

Revolution—Tory Pallads of the, 69; 
werd of the, 217; asong of the, 310; 

eroic battles of the, 457; deaths of 

officers of the, 459. 

Rhees, William J.— history of the 
Smithsonian Institution, noticed, 


237. 
Rhode Island—the Jews in Newport, 


456. 

Rhode Island historical tracts—no. 6, 
noticed, 76; no. 7, noticed, 79. 

Rice, Allan Thorndike—essays from 
the North American Review, no- 
ticed, 398. 

Rideing, William H.—a-saddle in the 
wild west, noticed, 400. 

Rider, Sidney S.—Rhi de Island his- 
torical tracts, no. 6, noticed, 76; no. 
7, noticed, 79. 

Robertson, James B. — letter to J. 

arson Brevoort, 119. 

Robertson, R. $.—the mound-builders 
of America, 172; Remsen—Polhe- 
Mus, 313. 

Robinson house in the Highlands— 
Charles A, Campbell, 109, 227, 468. 

Rochambeau—letters to Washington, 
32, 33; headquarters of in West- 
chester county, N. Y., Charles A. 
Campbell, 46. 

Rogerenes—the, 68, 227, 313. 

Rogers, Rev. William—journal of a 
brigade chaplain in the campaign of 
1777 against the Six Nations, no- 
ticed, 79 

Ross, Aleeander — Alexander gene- 
alogy, 462. 

Russell, A. P.— library notes, no- 
ticed, 238. 

Ruttenber, E. M.—catalogue of man- 
uscripts and relics in Washington’s 
headquarters, Newburg, N. Y., no- 
ticed, 472. 


Salutation Inn—224. 

San Jacinto—the battle of, R. 17. 
Potter, 321. 

Saratoga, N. Y.—Sir John Burgoyne’s 
grand-daughter on the battlefield of, 
67; Washington at, 154. 

Scharf, J. Thomas—history of Mary- 
land, from the earliest period to the 

resent day, noticed, 314. 

Schiefelin. R. L.—poetry of the revo- 
lution, 217. 

Scotch-Irish in America—George H. 
Smyth, 161. 

Sears, Isaac—(King), 461. 

Sewall papers—noticed 460. 

Sewall, Albert C.—life of Prof, Albert 
Hi /—~ noticed, 232. 

Sewall, David—Tutor Henry Flynt’s 
journey, noticed, 480. 

Shreve, Col. John—72; diary of, 313. 

Shreve, S. H.—Diary of John Shreve, 


313. 
Shuttleworth again, 464. 
i 


Siege of York, Virginia, 444. 
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Silliman, Col. G. S.—letter to Mrs. 
Siliimsan, 371. 

Six Nations—journal of a Br gade 
Chaplain in the campaign against 
the, 1779, noticed, 79; condition of 
the, in 1817, 386; Sullivan's expedi- 
tion against the, 1779, 7homas C. 
Amory, 420. 

Smyth, Geo. H.—the Scotch-Irish in 
America, 161. 

Smith, W. Cary—Sewall pazers, re- 
viewed by, 469. 

Smith, William—constitution of the 
State of New York and, 46. 

Smith's clove, 313. 

Smithsonian Lustitution — documents 
relative to its origin and history, 
noticed, 237. 

Somer’s Island—memorial of the dis- 
covery and settlement of the Ber- 
mudas or, noticed, 240. 

Song, a new, 223, 468. 

Spalding, George Bb. — semi-cen, d’s- 
course deliver.d at Laconia, N. H., 
noticed, 477. 

Spiliard. the traveler, 462. 

Spofford, Ainsworth R —American al- 
manac and treasury of facts, no- 
ticed, 238. 

Sportsmen in the Continental Army, 


399. 
Staten Island, N. Y.—census of, 1790, 


460, 

Stevens, John Austin—the operations 
of the allied armies before New 
York, 1781, with appendix, 1; the St. 
Mémin Washington, 119; Benedict 
Arnold and his apologist, 181; battle 
of Harlem Plains, with ap ndix, 
351; Samuel Blatchley We ¥ Col. 
Conn, line, and Brevet Brig. Gen, 
in the Continental army, 427. 

Stickney, Albert—a true republic, no- 
ticed 234: 

Stone, William L.—Lady and Major 
Ackland, 49. 

Stuart, Gilbert — Pierrepont Wash- 
ington, by, 148; Houdon and por- 
traits of Washington 150, Washing- 
ton—first exhibition of, in New 
York, 150. 

Sullivan, Rae Gen. John—his expe- 
dition and Col. Erkuries Beattie, 62; 
expedition— Major Morris journal of, 
noticed, 77; cen. mem. of, noticed, 
80; expedition against the Six Na- 
tions, 1779, Thomas C. Amory, 


420. . 
Sunrise kingdom (Japan), noticed, 


399+ . 
Sutton, Mass—history of the town of, 
noticed, 320. 


Tappan Indians, 219, 

Taverns—old New York, €7. 

Temple, J. K.—sketch of the Johnson 
family gathering, noticed, 473. 

Thatcher, Dr.—extract from the diary 
of, 38, 43. se ’ 

Thornton, John Wingate—memoir of, 
noticed, 240. 

Thurston, James—historical sketch cf 
Methodist Episcopal church in city 
of Dover, N. H., noticed, 471. 

Ticknor, George—catalogue of books, 
notice , 478, 

Tilghman, Licut. Tench—letter to his 
father, 372. 

Tory ballads of the revolution—69. 

Tracy, Hiram A.—history of the town 
of Sutton, Mass., by, and William 
A. Benedict, noticed, 320. 


Translations—dia'y of a French offi- 
cer, 1781, presumed to be Haron 
Cromct du heonn, aid to Rocham- 
beau, 205, 293, 
engineer s journ 
York, 449. 

Trenton—account of the battle cf, 


76, 441; French 
al of the’ siege of 


376. 
Turtle feast—455. 


Union soldiers—record of erection of 
a monument to the, of Hanover, 
Mass., noticed, 317. 

United States— Biyant and Gay’s 
popular history of the, vol. iii., no- 
ticed, Bi industrial history of the, 
noticed, 240; first national salute 
given to flag of, after declaration 
of independence, 312, 42; history 
of the war department of the, no- 
ticed, 398; introductory history of, 
for use of schools, noticed, 472; 
child’s history of, noticed, 472. 

Vauc!use buttonwood—4s5. 

Virgini.—description of Williamsburg 
in, 443; journal of the siege of York 
in, 449; wine making i>, 458; a hand- 
book cf, noticed, 471. 


Waif of 1773—388. 
Waltham, past and present—noticed, 


320, 

Walworth, Ellen Hardin—Washing- 
ton at Saratoga, 154. 

War Department — history of the 
United States, noticed, 398. 

Washington, Geo.—letters to Rocham- 
beau, 32, 33, 36, 44; to Lt. Col. David 
Cobb, 34; go Brig. Genl. Waterbury. 

;. to Gov. Geo. Clinton, 35; to 

ijor Gen. Lincoln, 35; to Brig. 
Gen. Knox, 37; to President of 
Congress, 37; to Maj. Gen. Lord 
Stirling, 41; to Brig. Gen, Water- 
bury, 41; account in his diary of 
the allied armies before New York, 
38, 42; the letters of, Edztor, 81; a 
national standard for the likeness of, 
William }. Hubbard, 83; head- 
quarters in the Hudson Highlands, 
109; the Saint Mémin, £d. /or, 119; 
thirty letters of, for the first time 
published (see Letters), 121; An- 
drews’ collection of engraved por- 
traits of, 145; Moreau’s collection of 
engraved portraits of, 147; Piérre- 
pont-Stuart portraits of, 148; Birch 
miniature of, 149; first exhibition of 
Stuart, in New York, 150; Houdon 
and Stuart’s, 150; Earl of Buchan 
gift to, 151; historical anecdote of 
Gen., 153; at Saratoga, 154; Major 
Bazaleel Howe of life guard, 156; 
entrance to New York, 156; an abo- 
litionist, 158; Cincinnatus, 158; itin— 
erary of Gen., with additions and 
corrections, 158; headquarters dur- 
ing the revolution, 159; Weems’ 
edition of, 222; relic, 224, 394; ex- 
tracts from general orders, 374; en- 
graved portraits of, 392; Arnold and, 
freemasons, 393; the engraved por- 
traits of, noticed, 395; headquarters 
on the Broadway, 462; catalogue of 
manuscripts in headquarters, New- 
burg, noticed, N. Y., 472. 5 

Watson, James S.—Oliver P, Jollitf 
and, genealogy of Jolliff, noticed, 


472. 

Watson, John F.—annals of Phiia., 
and Pa. inthe olden time, noticed, 
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